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Sick and tired of oppressive taxes? 


HERE'S HOW YOU CAN 


ACT 


TO BRING YOUR TAXES DOWN! 


Don’t just grumble about confiscatory taxes and government spending .. . 


DO SOMETHING! 


More powerful than the scepter of any king is a five cent pencil in your hand .. . 
USE IT! Write your Congressman today. URGE HIM to support the recommenda- 
tions of the bi-partisan Hoover Commission—the greatest study of government 
economy ever made, and your best hope for a big cut in your income tax. Enacted into 
law, the Commission’s recommendations will effect a balanced budget, slash billions 
from the public debt, lighten the tax load on American homes by many millions. 


You can also... 


Send this brief message today. 


Hon. 
House Office Bldg. 
Washington, D. C- 25 


My dear Congressman: 


I am one of your constituents. I reside at (insert 
your address). 


As one of our many millions of taxpayers, I am 
strongly opposed to all needless waste of my 
money in conducting the business of government. 
A sub-committee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee is making a study of the inequities in 
our Federal Income Tax laws. I think this is 
politically inspired and will not he objective. 

I earnestly urge creation of a NON POLIT- 
ICAL commission, similar to the Hoover Com- 
mission to be appointed by Congress to make an 
objective study of our entire-revenue code with 
the purpose of eliminating those methods of 
taxation which destroy capitalism and invest- 
ment incentive and encourage socialism. 


Yours respectfully 
Your NAME 


Another step you can take 


is to mail the coupon below with your con- 
tribution to American Council on Taxation, 


ACT 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON TAXATION 


INC, 


Inc. Your gift will help this group of public 
spirited citizens carry on its program of 
newspaper, radio, and TV advertising point- 
ing out why our tax laws should be changed, 
and encouraging all Americans to urge their 
Congressmen to constructive action. 


Think it over! 


Everything we touch is taxed. Every bite 
we eat is taxed. The clothes we wear are 
taxed. The land, the salary check we earn. 
The gasoline we burn, the fuel and electri- 
city we use are taxed Our transportation 
and amusements are taxed. The beverages, 
even the water we drink are taxed. THERE IS 
NOT ANYTHING IN THESE UNITED STATES 
THAT IS NOT*TAXED! 


Do it today! 


Every hour our tax laws remain unchanged 
means money out of your pocket. A few 
dollars sent to ACT now can repay you 
many times over. 


Gentlemen: 


You pay 151 different taxes 
on a loaf of bread! 


Startling? Here are a few more Tax Facts that 
your contribution to ACT will help to publicize 
. and REMEDY: 


Every newborn American starts life. $2000 in debt. 


If you add up all the income tax you've paid since 
you started earning, you'll probably find you've 
paid much more to the government than your total 
worth today. FOR EXAMPLE: 


A family with an income of $3500 pays about $772 
in Federal taxes, and state and local taxes take 
$271 more. Total taxes: $1043 . . NEARLY ONE- 
THIRD of INCOME!* 


A $7500 family pays $1964 to Uncle Sam and $673 
in state and local taxes. Total $2637.* 


A $15,000 family pays $4578 in Federal and $1579 
in state and local taxes. Total $6157.* 


A man earning $200,000 a year is NOT fifty times 
better off than a man who earns $4000. . because 
his tax is FIVE HUNDRED times more. 


It takes from $9000 to $20,000 of somebody's 
savings and investments to create one job. When 
you take a man’s savings in taxes, you deny some- 
body a job. 


Many mothers must work because of steadily rising 
living costs and taxes. Lack of parental discipline is 
the greatest contributing factor to juvenile delin- 
quency—combatting which adds much to your 
tax burden. 


The Income Tax is fulfilling the Marxist prophecy 
that the surest way to destroy a capitalist society is 
by ‘‘steeply graduated" taxes on income and heavy 
levies upon the estates of people when they die. 


*Includes hidden and indirect taxes. 


I want to get into the act to contribute toward reducing taxes and assist in your 
newspaper, radio and television campaigns to urge all Americans to write to Congress 


And have them enact recommendations of the Hoover Commussion for 
removing waste from Government, also to urge . 


Congress to appoint a non-political commission to make an objective study 
of our tax structure, especially those phases which destroy individual 
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MV your next vacation really be 


“Something to Remember’? 


/ 


Let Norman Ford show you 


how to havea different va- 


wit 


. es ” 


€ 


cation and save up to 50% 


of what you've been accus- 


tomed to spending. 


By NORMAN FORD 


Unfortunately, it’s not easy to shop around 
for real travel values—for many of the best 
low cost vacations never are advertised. Yet 
the secret of guaranteeing a ffew, different 
and exciting vacation is to learn the hun- 
dreds of things you can do and the places you 
can visit on the money you want to spend. 


I’ve spent months doing nothing else than 
travel around to find the best vacation bar- 


gains in all North America. I have found low. 


cost summer paradises; have learned scores 
of ways to save and can tell you about the 
vacation-out-of-the-ordinary that is just 
what you've been looking for. 


If you are interested in visiting America’s 
outstanding cities for less than $10 a day... 
in spending your vacation on a real, operat- 
ing dude ranch for only a few dollars a day 
instead of $20... if you and your family 
need a vacation and have only $35 a week to 
spend... if you seek Parisian atmosphere 
without traveling all the way to Europe... 
I will show you that it is cheaper to vacation 
than to live at home. 


Visit Paris in America! Steeped in foreign 
atmosphere ... not far from home . . . not expensive, 
the exact spot you’d ‘‘go for’ if you knew it existed: 
that’s the French island of St. Pierre, off the coast 
of Canada and just a few air hours from the heavily 


populated sections of the U. S. A charming summer 
. a tong 


resort, with authentic French atmosphere . . 
sandy beach, and the stores feature smart French 
perfumes, handbags, gloves, wine, ete.—all direct 
from Paris and at prices as cheap as in the shops of 
the Parisian boulevards. At St. Pierre, a quiet, 
restful vacation with French cooking, memory-making 
atmosphere can be yours for only $35 a week. 
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Norman Ford has made it 
his business to know Amer- 
ica. His famous WHERE 
TO RETIRE ON A SMALL 
INCOME has helped a 
half-million Americans find 
an easier life on the mon- 
ey they've got. WHERE 
TO VACATION ON A 
SHOESTRING proves that 
—if you can afford a va- 
cation at all—you can do 
more and see more than 
you ever thought possible. 


Here 1s a sampling of 
different vacations... 


Dude Ranch at $45 a week. Tucked away in the 
Alberta hills are the lowest cost real dude ranches 
in America. For $42-$50 a week you get all the 
riding you want, ranch wagon. camp trips, square 
dancing, and mouth watering home cooking with 3 
inch steaks which vou can cut with a fork. 


Luxury Hotels in Florida, Cuba, Bahamas from 
$3.50 a day. Summer brings down the rates in the 
leading hotels here. And it’s no warmer than New 
York, Boston, or Chicago. Thousands now spend 
their summer vacations in Florida, Cuba, and the 
Bahamas, yet spend no more than at an ordinary 
resort up north, 


A week's cruise into the Canadian North Woods 
for $70. From Canadian towns easily reached by 
car, steamers sail weekly along rivers and lakes into 
the roadless North Woods of fur trappers and red 
coated Mounties. Chances here to leave the ship and 
canoe far north into the deep Indian forests. 


Acapulco for only $21 round trip from U. S. 
border. Vacation in summer at Mezxico’s exotic 
tropical beach resort for only $37.50 a full week, all 
expenses included, 


Grand Canyon on $4 a day. Camp out as half a 
million American families do, Housekeeping tents 
also available at this and other national parks. (Va- 
cation at the famous parks for less than you'd spend 
at home.) 


Round the world for $633. Minimum fare from 
London (reached for $175 from N. Y.). From U.S. 
round the world cruises on luxury type freighters 
from $250-$300 a month. 


Rail to New York or California via Florida and 
Canada. Only $8 more than the usual cross-country 
rail ticket entitles you to visit not only the two coasts 
but also Jacksonville, Banff or Jasper Parks and 
Montreal. 


Your own private beach for only $25 a week at 
Grenada. The tropical island in the West Indies 
which natives say is as colorful as a rainbow. Sea 
bathing, sailing, fishing, golf, and tennis yours for 
only $3-$5 a day—total expenses, including meals 
and house. 


For adifferent, exciting, low cost vaca- 
tion, get your ideas from these guides: 


""WHERE TO VACATION ON A SHOESTRING," 
by Norman Ford. In this big book you learn about 
low cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations 
on far-off islands, on boats drifting down lazy 
streams. About vacations at world-famous beaches, 
under palm trees, in government subsidized vaca- 
tion resorts, in Indian country, along rugged 
coastlines, on ships and by rail. About dude ranches 
you can afford, what to see, do, and how to save at 
national parks and in the cities most Americans want 
to visit. About low cost sailing ship cruises, house- 
boat vacations in the North Woods, fantastically low 
cost mountain vacations, the unknown wonderlands 
almost at your front door. 


5 Of course Norman Ford knows where to get real 
vacation bargains from Maine to California and in 
Canada, Mexico, etc. At no time does he ask you to 
spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter how 
really different and exciting is the vacation you 
choose through his experienced advice. Always, he 
tells you the many things you can do within your 
budget and how to get more for your money. If you 
travel by car, he shows how most auto parties can 
save $6 and $7 a day. 


You can't help but learn something just meant for 
you. Bb Where to Vacation on a Shoestring costs 
only $1. 


TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD. With this 
book you can stop saying that travel is too expensive. 
Passenger-carrying freighters do offer you a way to 
see the world for as little as you'd spend ata resort. 
And what accommodations you get—large rooms with 
beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of 
good food, plenty of relaxation as your ship speeds 
from port to port. 


Trips to Rio and Buenos Aires, to the West Indies, 
between California and New York, out to Hawaii— 
trips to almost everywhere—are within your means. 


There are round the world voyages and shorter trips 
too. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, 
the Mediterranean; two or three week vacations to 
the West Indies or down the Pacific Coast. 


This book names the lines, tells where they go, how 
much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. 
It includes practically every passenger carrying ser- 
vice starting from or going to New York, Canada, 
New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, England, France, 
Scandinavia, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Near 
East, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, 
Hawaii, etc, It's yours for $1. 


"LANDS IN THE SUN."' Where to spend a while— 
even retire—in Mexico, the West Indies, and other 
lands to the south, where the dollar buys so muc 
more. Not sold but given free with each order for 
both books above. 


To get these books, fill in this coupon: 


HARIAN Publications, 10 Spring St., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


| 
| 
| PRaveCnClOSCE. Parte .ystehcstorvenearense re (cash, check or 
l money order). Please send me the books checked 
| below. 
( ) Where to Vacation on a Shoestring—$1!.00 

( ) Travel Routes Around the World—$!.00 
| ( ) Special offer: Send Me Both Books Plus My Free 
| Copy of “Lands in the Sun’’—$2.00 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


Print Name 


Address 
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ENJOY ROUSING 
FISHING FILMS 


on Your 8 m—16 m 


MOVIE SCREEN! 


ees 
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FISHING VAGABONDS 


A hooked tarpon never gives up and 
it’s hard to tell who’s caught who in a 
torture test of tackle and aching mus- 
cles. Join our four fishing vagabonds 
in some carefree hours of sun and fun 
as they go surf-casting, water-skiing, 
swimming and test their skill at deep 
sea fishing.* 


FISHING FUN 


Here’s the next best thing to an actual 
fishing trip . . . with even an under- 
water shot to show a bass striking a 
plug! Not only that, but you’ll see surf 
casters using a baby blimp and para- 
chute to drop their lures beyond the 
breakers! You’ll get fresh new angling 
ideas as you watch ’em fish from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Rockies. 


FISHING THRILLS 


The camera goes where the game fish 
strike with a mad rush! Tarpon . 
acrobatic stars of the salt water; Mus- 
kellunge .. . heavyweight fresh water 
champ. Hang on as bass, marlin, sail- 
fish and sharks put on a fight to the 
finish. It’s an excit- 
ing sport film multi- 
plied by the thrill- 
a-second lunging, 
plunging action of 
the greatest of the 
game fish! 


*“Fishing WVagabonds” Now Avail- 
able In Color (16mm sound only) 
at $47.25. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline $2.95 


Complete $5.95 Complete $9.75 


Sound DeLuxe $21.75 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. NY.17 


Reader’s Choice 


cial Na 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS and members of the National Travel Club 
shout your favorite place, type out, double-spaced, some 400-500 words and send it 
to Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. Although 


none can be acknowledged or returned, 
the subscribers whose material is used. 


BY ISOBEL TAVERNETTI 


HE PORT OF Loreto, on the east- 
ern side of Mexico’s Baja Cali- 
fornia, has the most dramatic 
history of any settlement in the New 
World. Even discounting this fasci- 
nating background, it is still one of 
the most charming, lovable and un- 
spoiled places in the Americas today. 

Baja is the stretch of Mexican 
land which hangs like an elephant 
trunk below California. Its Euro- 
pean influence began with the com- 
ing of the Spanish Missions, after 
the conquest by the explorer, Her- 
nando Cortez. In 1697, the Jesuit, 
Father Salvatierra landed his party 
on the beach there and named the 
place Loreto. Because it was the first 
Indian village that the Spanish were 
able to colonize, they established the 
Mission, Our Lady of Loreto there. 

The streets of Loreto are lined 
with dry palmstalk fences. Behind 
them are the thick, drab walls of the 
Indian huts. In the church court- 
yard, there is evidence of building 
restoration. An ancient round- 
wheeled cart was being used by two 
Indians for a cement mixer. 

Today, most of the tourists who 
come to Loreto go fishing. Its blue 
gulf waters have been called by sci- 
entific expeditions the ‘world’s 
greatest fish trap.’ Modern sport 
cruisers, which rent for about $40.00 
a day, troll for striped marlin, 
beautiful sailfish, dolphin, sierra 
mackerel, strange-looking rooster 
fish, bonito, yellowtail and the mar- 
velously delicious cabrillo. 

But the area is inaccessible for 
motoring fishermen as there is no 
highway from San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, down the peninsula. How- 
ever, a scheduled airliner, Transmar 
de Cortez, flies from Tijuana, Mexi- 
co, to Loreto for $70.00 roundtrip. 
The town has one well-run tourist 
hotel, the Flying Sportsman Lodge. 
It nestles in a grove of palm trees 
and faces the blue gulf, where the 
white cruisers bob up and down. 


TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 


To me, the most rewarding exper- 
iences are not to be found in the 
extraordinary gulf waters, but in 
the village itself, and in the friend- 
ly eyes of the smiling Indian people. 
Theirs is a peaceful, backward Old 
World kind of a life, steeped in this 
part-desert, part-oasis country. @ 


The Center of Convenience! ¥ 
Live near every point of 4% 
interest at this world- 
famed address- preferred 
by people whose 
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Write for cllustrated 
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Spacious rooms and 
suites at modest rates @ 
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Air-Conditioned 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Reflected in mirror-like Lake Louise, glacial 
beauty of Canadian Rockies at Banff National 
Park each year lures thousands of American 
travelers to visit this northern playland. 


Photo: Canadian Government Travel Bureau. 
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Florida too expensive for you, even in summer? Then you'll be 
eager to read Travet's June special: TENTING IN FLORIDA. If you don't 
want to go quite so far south, then try the TENNESSEE CRUISE for a 
family vacation. A big surprise next month will be an article on 
YOUTH HOSTELING FOR ELDERS, a piece that proves you don't have to be a 
teenager to enjoy this inexpensive mode of travel. You'll also learn 

of another ISLAND IDYLL, where to have your next FISHING ADVENTURE 


and delve into other scenic spots for summertime spriteliness. 
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Sy: 


16. 


Wie 


18. 


1,9: 


20. 


. Where may I have 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Let me know when we get to ........ 


. How late does this line operate? 


. I would like to see the cathedral. 


. I want to visit several nightclubs. 


. Is there a cover charge? 
. Are there any other charges? 


. Can you recommend a good restau- 


rant? 


. What is the specialty of the house? 


repaired? 


. Please check the oil, water and bat- 
: tery. 


. Please check my tires. 
» Let me see: that. . 


. I would like something smaller 


(larger). 


. I like this but it is too expensive. 


That is fine. Please wrap it up. 

I would like some black and white 
(color) film. 

Do you have movie film? 

Would you mind letting me take 
your picture? 


I am leaving on the 
o’clock train. 


Twish to be called at .i.0...20.5. 


INSy, 


16. 


ee 


18. 


19. 


20. 


4 


NORWEGIAN 


. La meg faa vite naar vi kommer til. 


. Hvor sent holder denne linjen oppe? 


. Jeg ville like aa se domkirken. 


. Jeg ville like aa gaa paa flere natt- 


klubber. 


. Er det noen ekstra avgift? 
. Er det noen andre avgifter? 


. Kan De anbefale en god restaurant? 


. Hvad er husets spesialitet? 


. Hvor kan jeg faa... reparert? 


. Vil De kontrollere oljen, vannet og 


batteriet. 


. Vil De se paa dekkene. 
. La meg se det. 


. Jeg ville like noe mindre (stgrre). 


. Jeg liker denne (dette), men den 


(det) er altfor dyr (dyrt). 


Den (det) er fin, Vennligst pakk 
den (det) inn. 


Jeg skulle ha noe sort og hvit 
(farge) film. 


Har De levende (kino) film? 
Har De noe imot at jeg tar bilde av 
Dem? 


Jeg reiser med... toget. 


Jeg skulle like aa bli vekket klokken. 


| PART FIVE | 


Lg: 


20. 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Lah mej faw vi'te nawr vi comer til. 


. Voor sehnt holler denn’e lin’yen 


opp’e? 


. Yej vi'le lee’ke aw seh dom’chjir’ken. 


: Yej vile lee’ke aw -gaw paw fler’e 


natt’klub’ber. 


. Ehr deh noo’en extra av’yift? 
. Ehr deh noo’en ahn’dreh av’yif'ter? 


. Kan dee an’beh’fah’leh ehn goo 


reh’stu’rang ? 


. Vah ehr houh’sets spe’sya’lee’tet? 


- Voor kan yej faw .. . reh’pa’rehrt? 


. Vill dee control’ere all’yen, vahn’eh 


aw bah’ter’ee’et. 


. Vill dee seh paw dekk’en’eh. 
. Lah mej seh deh. 


. Yej ville leek’eh noo’eh min’dreh 


(sturr’eh). 


. Yej leek’ehr den’eh (dett’eh) men 


den (deh) air ahlt’four dyhr. 


. Den ehr fihn. Ven’leekst pakk den 


(deh) inn. 


. Yej skool’eh hah noo’eh soort aw 


veet (far’geh) film. 


. Hahr dee leh’ven’deh (chjeeno) 


film? © 


. Hahr dee noo’eh ee’moot ahtt yej tar 


beel’deh ah Wem? 


Yej rais’ehr meh . . . tawg’eh. 


Yej skool’eh leek’eh aw blee vekk’et 
klaw’ken. 
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roamin’ the globe with TRAVEL 


DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


dateline ... 


BERMUDA 


By Rosemary’Divall - 
N ATMOSPHERE reyniniscent of a 


calypso carnival] 4s captured in 
the renovated Alibi Room of 


the Empire Club in Hamilton. The 


Caribbe Caciques beat out their 
tantalizing Bermuda-bred rhythms 
on steel drums in the grass-thatched, 
bamboo-walled nightspot. ... May 9 
is the date for the annual Sandys 
Flower Show, held at Somerville on 


‘Mangrove Bay, Somerset. This hap- 


py combination of flower and food 
fair features a hilarious homemade 
hat parade, and afternoon tea is 
served on the premises. ... A color- 
ful display of military pageantry 
opens on May 17 for a two-week 
run. The annual Military Tattoo 
will be performed under search- 
lights, and nearly 500 troops, in- 
cluding two bands and _ precision 
drill teams from Canada, will par- 
ticipate under the stars. . . . A spe- 
cial treat for recent visitors was the 
thrilling exhibition at the Bermuda 
Tennis Stadium by Jack Kramer's 
touring professional troupe. Pancho 
Gonzales, Ken Rosewall, Pancho 
Segura and Dinny Pails, the world’s 
finest tennis players, were guests of 
the Lawn Tennis Club... . Every 
Thursday is Shrimp Day at the 
Longtail Club, overlooking yacht- 
filled Hamilton Harbour, with all 
the giant shrimp and golden hush 
puppies you can eat for a modest 
$1.40, Add to this a Longtail cock- 
tail, a purple ambrosia exclusive to 
the Club. ... When Carroll Dooley, 
manager of the Bermudiana Hotel, 
sponsored ‘Tommy Common on the 
Arthur Godfrey Show, he didn’t 
realize that the young tenor would 
become such a regular performer. 
After many months’ wait, Mr. 
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Dooley has finally succeeded in sign- 
ing the singing sensation to an un- 
limited engagement at the hotel’s 
Moongate Garden. . . . With the 
costuming of women employees of 
the St. George branches of the Bank 
of Bermuda and Bank of N. T. But- 
terfield & Son, Ye Olde Towne pro- 
gresses with its restoration theme. 
Eventually all of York Street will 
be in costume for special occasions. 
... Long-range renovation plans for 
the Belmont Manor Hotel and Golf 
Course include air-conditioning 
throughout, glassing-in and heating 
of the swimming pool, additional 
tennis courts, and new bowling al- 
leys. Changes will be gradual, so 
that guests will not be inconveni- 
enced. Trade Development 
Board tourist figures continue to 
soar to nearly twenty per cent high- 
er than previous years. . . . The 
beautiful cottage colony, The 
Reefs, has added two more ¢a- 
bana units to its sprawling shore- 
line. The famous Talbot Brothers 
appear every Saturday night, and 
outdoor dancing above the flood- 
lit reefs is romantic and ethereal. ... 
Visitors are invited to attend the 
annual Open House celebrations of 
the United States services on May 
17 at Kindley Air Force Base and 
Naval Station. Displays of artcrafts, 
equipment and material will be fea- 
tured... . For the first time in its 
history, Bermuda will be treated 
to an open-air, three-ring circus, 
complete with trained elephants, 
trapeze artists and performing 
lions. On May 10, the Sandys Lions 
Club will import and sponsor the 
Garden Brothers Circus, with all 
proceeds donated to local charities. 
... In cooperation with the Furness 
Line, American Express is introduc- 
ing a cruise tour special, featuring 
nine to eleven days in Bermuda, 
with all-inclusive costs ranging from 
$181 to $319. 


dateline .. . 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


N IMPRESSIVE spectacle of sound 
and light will be presented at 
Ghent, this summer, in the 

picturesque ruins of the venerable 
Abbey of St. Bavon. This artistic 
innovation, which had a sensational 
success in France and especially in 
the castles of the Loire and Ver- 
sailles, will also be presented at 
Ghent with a no less remarkable 
brilliance. Date of the showings: 
from July 1 to the end of September 
every evening, i.e., in July and Au- 
gust from 9:30 p.m. and September 
from 8:30 p.m. ... The European 
Coal and = Steel Community, 
C.E.C.A. (Communauté  Euro- 
péenne du Charbon et de l’Acier) , 
will be represented at the Brussels 
World Fair 58. Its pavillon will be 
integrated in the complex of con- 
structions built by six international 
organizations participating in the 
Exhibition. . . . The program of 
golf in Belgium includes for the 
month of May: 1, Queen, Ghent; 
5, Challenge Laurencin, An- 
twerp; 11-13, National Cham- 
pionships of Belgium, Spa; 18- 
19, Interclubs of Belgium, Le 
Coq; 24-26, Championship 
“Open Belge,” Ghent. . . . For the 
fifth time the Play of the Holy- 
Blood, will be presented in August 
on the Grand’Place at Bruges. Dates 
of the representations: 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 
11, 14,15, 17 and 18, each time at 
9:00 p.m. There are 10,000 num- 
bered seats per show, prices of the 
seats from 75 cents to $3.00. More 
than 2,000 Bruges inhabitants will 
take part in the Play, The City 
Tourist Service, Markt, Bruges (tel. 
333.87) will be glad to give all de- 
sired information. ... After the lau- 
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rels won at Frankfurt, Belgian cook- 
ing is again at the first place of gas- 
tronomy. Under the presidency of 
Baron Guillaume, Belgian Ambas- 
sador in Paris, a dinner for more 
than 200 people was prepared by a 
brigade of Belgian cooks, come to 
Paris just for this occasion. The 
menu consisted of soup, fish, fowl, 
cheese, a dessert and sweets, every- 
thing composed exclusively of Bel- 
gian products and based on Belgian 
beer too. The proof had to be made 
that with the national drink it was 
possible to do excellent cooking, 
which could compete with that 
made of wine. .. . Leo Van Dyck, 
Director of the American Belgian 
Association of Antwerp,  well- 
known as a great friend of the 
United States and active promoter 
of American-Belgian ties and un- 
derstanding, has been awarded a 
baronetcy by H.M. the King of the 
Belgians, this award to be heredi- 
tary... . In 1956, membership of 
the Lady Sabena Club rose to over 
8,000. The only qualification for 
membership of this all-ladies club 
is that the candidate must have 
crossed the Atlantic at least once in 
a Belgian aircraft. In Paris, the new 
premises of the Lady Sabena Club 
were opened by the Club’s Presi- 
dent, Madame W. Deswarte, wife of 
the General Manager of the Com- 
pany. Among those present was 
Baroness Guillaume, wife of the 
Belgian Ambassador in Paris. 


__ dateline _. - 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


CANDINAVIA’S great Design Cav- 
S alcade takes place this year 
throughout the month of Sep- 
tember. New refined designs in sil- 
ver, glass, china, steelware, furni- 
ture and fabrics will be represented 
in Copenhagen, Oslo, Stockholm 
and Helsingfors. ... In the most an- 
cient square of Copenhagen, num- 
ber 8 Gammel Torv, you will find 
Scandinavia’s best fish restaurant, 
Krog. . . . For $29.00 you can this 
summer go by train through almost 
the whole of Sweden. Every one of 
the most famous places is included 
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in the roundtrip excursion, which 
is named “Niels Holgersen’s Adven- 
turous Journey’’. It covers a distance 
of some 2,500 miles. The inexpen- 
sive ticket available for this adven- 
ture is valid for two months... . 


- Film star Kirk Douglas will produce 


a great film in Denmark on the sub- 
ject of the historic Danish vikings. 
At the moment, extensive prepara- 
tions for this unique feature are in 
swing. ... Excellent outing: A mo- 
tor trip through Swedish Lap- 
land from the towns of Stenselé 
or Wilhelmina via Dikanaes to 
Kaernaby. . . . Scandinavia’s only 
gambling casino is housed at Hotel 
Marienlyst in Shakespeare’s Prince 
Hamlet’s city, Elsinore. The hotel 
is situated on the coast and is in the 
highest international class. ...A 
big hotel has been built on the idyl- 
lic island of Lidingoe outside Stock- 
holm. It has single rooms and also 
apartments of two or three rooms 
plus a tiny kitchen. ... Vacant taxis 
in Copenhagen are indicated by 
means of a small sign labelled 
“FRI” (free) or—after dusk—by 
a green or a white light. Tips to 
driver are usually ten per cent.... 
World-famed Greek shipowner 
Onassis will this summer vacation 
at Odsherred, Sealand, Denmark, 
where, by the way, the embalmed 
remains of the Earl of Bothwell, 
erstwhile lover of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, are on show. The Earl’s well- 
preserved remains periodically un- 
dergo beauty treatments! ... Last 
year 85,700 Americans visited Swed- 
en. This is a rise of seven per cent 
as compared to 1955... . An out- 
standing Viking Festival will be 
held at Frederikssund near Cop- 
enhagen in the third week of 
June. Sweden’s so-called 
toghjem (train-home) , rolling ho- 
tels, mostly meant for youngsters 
and not to be mixed up with the 
famous midnatssol tog (midnight 
sun train) , again this season travels 
terrifically exciting areas. You can 
spend a week on the “train home” 
for about $30.00. .. . Good advice 
for buying modern designs in Co- 
penhagen: Ulums Bolighus, Ama- 
gertorv; Georg Jensen silver, 40, 
@Msterbrogade; Haandarbejdets 
Fremme, 30, Kongens Nytorv; The 
Permanent Exhibition, near the 
main terminus; Birger Christensen 


(Danish mink) , 38, Psterbrogade; : 
Bing & Grgndahl (porcelain), 4, 
Amagertorv; The Royal Copenhag- 
en Porcelain Manufactury, Amager- 
torv. ... Sweden is now starting the 
production of a new sort of beer to 
contain 3.6 per cent alcohol, which 
is midway between the normal 
Swedish thin beer and her export- 
beer holding 4.5 per cent... . There 
are at long last prospects of the abo- 
lition of the prevailing ‘food is com- 
pulsory”’ under which system a guest 
at a restaurant must eat a meal if he 
wishes to have strong beer. . . . Tips 
in Danish restaurants: twelve and 
one-half per cent. However, fif- 
teen per centis expected on orders 
as short as a few kroner only. ... 
If you are a cigar-smoker, then re- 
member please when visiting Den- 
mark, that Danish cigars rate among 
the best of the world. ... The main 
road from Copenhagen to the North 
Strandvejen runs along the coast of 
the Oeresound with glorious views 
across to Sweden. All along the 
route are summer-resorts and _fish- 
ing villages. 


By Peter Olwyler 


WO OF THE arts in which 

Mexico is outstanding have 

been made the poorer—by 
death and retirement. . . . Miguel 
“Chamaco” Covarrubias died re- 
cently after a 53-year career as a 
famous and wealthy painter, syndi- 
cated caricaturist, muralist, ethnol- 
ogist and anthropologist. .. . And 
Mexico’s Number One matador, 
Fermin Rivera, has quit the bull- 
ring after more than 22 years. A 
heart attack suffered during a cor- 
rida brought the final decision. . . . 
Friends say Mario Moreno “Cantin- 
flas,”” one of the top comedians in 
Mexico, was delighted with copping 
the Hollywood Foreign Press Asso- 
ciation’s award\for best comedian 
of 1956. ...In a year, final plans 
for a new United States Embassy 
building in Mexico City will be 
complete. The Benjamin Franklin 
Library and all other services paid 
for by Uncle Sam will be pulled to- 
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gether under one sumptuous and 
expensive roof on Paseo de la Re- 
forma, the “Park Avenue of Mex- 
ico.” The new embassy will cost sey- 
eral million pesos. . . . In about 
eighteen months it will be possi- 
ble to drive from Mexico City to 
the jungly Yucatan section. Two 
of the last gbstacles are being over- 
come now by road construction be- 
tween Coatzacoalcos-Villahermosa 
and Villahermosa-Champoton. . . . 
A Mexican divorce severed actress 
Lilli Palmer from her equally- 
successful husband, “Rex -Harrison, 
star of My Fair Lady,,... If you’re an 
American who likes-Japanese fodd 
in Mexico you can get the best from 
a French chef at Hotel Prince in the 
capital. He’s an artist in sukiyaki. 
..-A delightful charro festival 
with superb examples of horse- 
manship will be held at Cuautla, 
Mor., early this month. .. . And 
on Corpus Christi it’s worth a lot 
of trouble to witness the Dance of 
the Flyers, a neck-breaking, risky 
affair given three times daily at Pa- 
pantla, V.C. ... If you’re stuck in 
Mexico City, join the crowds in the 
Zocalo to witness religious cere- 
monies at the Cathedral. ... Harry 
Rowed, a leading Canadian pho- 
tographer, recently wourfd up two 
months of documenting the south- 
ern neighbor for several top Cana- 
dian publications. . . . The Stanley 
Marcus family barrelled through 
the Federal District on its way to 
Acapulco—perhaps to check new 
styles for Neiman-Marcus in Dallas. 
. - - Homesick Norteamericanos 
ean spend a refreshing hour ice- 
skating at the Arena Mexico for 
40 cents (or 32 cents if you hap- 
pen to have brought your own 
ice skates on your Mexico vaca- 
tion). . . . Chatting with AEC 
Chairman Lewis L. Strauss recently 
at an atomic energy symposium in 
‘Puerto Rico was Mexico’s Rene 
Torres, an expert on nuclear energy 
and electronics—at the age of thir- 
teen. . . . Mexico took a step for- 
ward on the health front by putting 
into service the first private cobalt- 
60 bomb in Latin America. It’s to 
battle cancer, at the Quirurgica 
Hospital in the capital. .. More 
Hollywoodites ducking the rush 
and relaxing in plush Pierre Mar- 
ques Hotel in Acapulco, among the 
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Jungle-Hopper Covers Colombia 


“Don't ask where we fly, tell us where you 
want to go" is Avianca, Colombian National 
Airways, motto for their Aerotaxi, 7-pas- 
senger midget airliners that flew 250,000 per- 
sons more than 2,000,000 miles in 1956, using 
pastures, meadows for airfields. 


latest being Ray Milland and 
Jimmy Stewart. ... An easy way to 
keep your gold on you is to buy one 
of the coins struck off to commemo- 
rate the centennial of Mexico’s Con- 
stitution. They sell for $8.50 at the 
Banco de Mexico. Don’t pay black 
market sucker prices of up to $12.00. 


dateline... 


PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


HE Grande Saison gets off to an 
OP coy start this year, with a mul- 

titude of exciting events 
planned for the month of May, The 
highlight of the Fourth Drama Fes- 
tival (now called Theatre of the 
Nations) is Peter Brook’s produc- 
tion of Titus Andronicus with Sir 
Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh, 
from May 15 to 25, at the Sarah 
Bernhardt Theatre. ... Jean Seberg, 
back in Paris ‘after vacationing in 
her native Iowa, is the star on the 
screen and in the salie, on May 12, 
Joan of Arc Day, at the world pre- 
miere for charity of Otto Pre- 
minger’s Saint Joan, at the Paris 


Opera, in the presence of the Presi- 
dent of France and other dignitar- 
ies. Jean wears a dress specially de- 
signed for her by couturier Hubert 
de Givenchy. Familiar faces 
around town these days are Bob 
Hope, Martha Hyer and Anita Ek- 
berg, all filming Trouble in Paris 
with Fernandel at Boulogne Stu- 
dios. ... Kay Thompson soaking up 
atmosphere for her new Eloise book, 
which is set in Paris. ... Mike Todd’s 
Around the World opens _ the 
tenth Cannes Film Festival on May 
3. It continues until May 18... . 
Paris in a spring afternoon: A 
woman taxi driver keeps her pas- 
sengers waiting, while she goes to 
feed the pigeons on the place de 
Etoile. The chateaux of 


: France take on life, color and 


sound with the opening of the 
Son et Lumiére shows. One of the 
least publicized but most exquisite 
smaller castles in the Paris area, 
with a well-designed light and sound 
spectacle, is Gros-Bois near Boissy 
St. Léger. . . . Ingrid Bergman wel- 
coming husband Rossellini back 
from his trip of several months in 
India. . . . The International Fair 
of Paris expecting 4,000,000 visi- 
tors this year, at the Pare des Ex- 
positions de la Porte de Versailles, 
from May 25 to June 10... . Amer- 
ican troops will participate in pa- 
rades marking the anniversary of 
the death of General Lafayette on 
May 20. ... Lawn tennis champion 
matches at the Roland Garros Sta- 
dium, steeple chasing at the Hippo- 
drome de Saint-Cloud. . . . Preston 
Sturges gets back into the Holly- 
wood swing without leaving Paris 
with a screenplay called Gentleman 
from Chicago. ... Exhibit of some 
200 rare examples of printed matter 
from the Fifteenth Century, from a 
private Rothschild collection, at the 
Orangerie until May 19... .. All 
stores and offices closed shut May 
1, Labor Day; May 8, V-E Day; 
May 12, Joan of Are Day; May 30, 
Ascension Day... . Open-air pre- 
sentations of famed French classics 
in the Tuileries gardens four times 
a week, as of the end of May. ... 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin in 
two special concerts at the Paris 
Opera, May 14 and 15.... Eric von 
Stroheim recipient of the coveted 
Legion of Honor. 


By Robert Deardorff 


HETHER YOU long for superb 
W msi or free fish you'll find 

what you're looking for in 
Italy this month. In Florence the 
Maggio Musicale gets under way 
on May 4 with a 58-day program of 
outstanding musical attractions, in- 
cluding a production of Verdi's 
Ernani conducted by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. ... And down in Taormina 
the Sicilians stage classical dances 
and concerts in the romantic ruins 
of the ancient Greek theatre, much 
as the folks from Athens did 2,500 
years ago. ... As for the fish, you can 
either eat them or compete with 
them. For eating, go to Camogli 
near Genoa on May 12, where 
they’re cooked in a gigantic pan 
and handed out free for the ask- 
ing. For competing, learn to be a 
frog man. In Porto Azzurro, Elba, 
there’s a diving school, open from 
now until October, where you can 
rent compressed air and oxygen div- 
ing equipment. They even teach you 
how to take pictures under water, 
which puts you one up on any lob- 
ster you meet. ... Now that the open 
window season is here, be warned 
that there are two ways of obtaining 
certain sleep in most big city hotels: 
get a back room, or arrive so tired 
from sightseeing that you never 
hear the million motor scooters that 
seem to be roaring through your 
room all night. Confusing noise 
with speed, which they love, Italian 
drivers refuse to be silenced with 
mufflers. . . . Mario Lanza checked 
into town the other day to begin 
filming Rainy Night. .. . Sports fans 
have plenty to do here at the mo- 
ment. The Concorso Ippico, one 
of the most famous and fashion- 
able horse shows in Europe, is 
drawing huge crowds to its tour- 
naments in Villa Borghese. .. . 
The international tennis cham- 
pionships at Foro Italico from now 
until May 15 are also selling out... 
John Huston discussing his current 
movie, A Farewell to Arms, at one of 
the sidewalk tables that have blos- 
somed like spring flowers along Via 
Veneto. ... The American Theatre 
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with its New York cast has sched- 
uled Sabrina Fair from May 1 to 
May 12 and The Country Girl 
from the 15th to the 26th at the 
Ridotto dell’Eliseo on Via Nazion- 
ale... . Bringing a bit of Sicily to 
Rome, Dagnino, a famous candy 
and cooky shop of Palermo, has 
opened a branch in the Galleria 
Esedra, complete with sidewalk 
cafe, where you can sample all kinds 
of marzipan fruits, cookies, nuts, ice 
cream and heaven knows what else. 
Mountains delight you? Don’t miss 
the Dolomites, huge purple and yel- 
low skyscraper alps in northern 
Italy. The Societa Automobilistica 
Dolomiti, Cortina d’Ampezzo runs 
tours through them all summer 
long, with connections to Inns- 
bruck, Salzburg, St. Moritz, Genoa, 
Milan and Venice. .. . A picnic 
near the heart of Rome? It’s pos- 
sible. Try the Cantina dei Frati, 
Viale Guido Baccelli 70, a peace- 
ful farmyard where you can buy 


excellent wine made by the Fran-. 


ciscan Minors. There are also 
sandwiches for sale. 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


HE VIENNESE coffee house has 

won the fierce battle against 

the Espresso after three years 
of hard fighting. Viennese have de- 
cided after all that the coffee house 
is more cosy, more traditional and 
more gemiitlich. . . . The Vienna 
Museum of Historical Art is now 
showing a new collection in a newly 
opened wing, this time old German 
masters, Flemish and Dutch and 
eight newly acquired plates by 
Wolf Huber dating back to 1520, 
when he painted them for the St. 
Ann church in Vorarlberg... . 
With spring in the air, Vienna is 
seething with activity—Easter con- 
certs, gala performances at the 
Opera, golf tournaments in Vienna’s 
Freudenau and grand games of Aus- 
tria’s favorite sport in the Stadion- 
soccer. ... The little village of Kuen- 
ring near r Horn i is planning a quaint 
festival honoring its famous ances- 
tors, the famous Kuenring knights, 
who once owned many castles and 


ahaa jane ae 


were feared all over the country for 
their robberies, whilst other genera-_ 
tions again built beautiful churches 
to pay for the sins of their ancestors. 

The festival will include a historic — 


- survey over 900 years of knightly — 


wrong-doings with a pageant and 
much gaiety.... One of the most 
romantic Heurigen places in 
Vienna is Josef Mair on the old 
Pfarrplatz in Nussdorf. It lies in 
the romantic Beethoven house not 
far from the famous spot where 
Beethoven’s Eroica has been com- 
posed and has excellent wine and — 
always crowds of happy people. . 

For half price you can ride all Aus: 
trian railways, if you are a partici- 
pant of the newly opened Inter- 
national holiday courses in Salz- 
burg that will start lectures on July 
1 right through to September. 
Courses for beginners and advanced, 
readings of prose and poetry and 
teaching by first class professors to- 
gether with wonderful trips through 
the Austrian Alps will make this a 
great way for students to spend a 
summer over here. . .. A pageant of 
Tirolese ancient costumes will mark 
the great shooting festival in the 
Zillertal this Whitsun. . .. Conserv- 
ative skiers and mountaineers 
stare with disbelief at the newest 
invention of fashionable ski-re- 
sort Ziirs in Vorarlberg, where 
helicopters take you to the top of 
your favorite trail. ... A plan of 
Vienna’s most famous sights can 
now be bought cheaply in the pas- 
sage below the Opera. It includes a 
calendar of current events—in sev- 


eral Janguages—and is a handy thing 


to have around. . . . Motor racing 
enthusiasts will be happy about the 
new motor racing calendar issued 
by the Austrian Touring Club on 
the Ring. ... One of Austria’s great 
artists, Alfred Kubin, now 80 
years old, will have a great birth- 
day exhibition in the Gallery in 
Linz. . . . Vienna, now city of the 
Atom, since it has been made head- 
quarters of the International 
Atomic Commission, will open its 
first session this:August with more 
than 1,000 delegates from all over 
the world. . . . Austria’s first Hilton 
hotel is supposed to rise on the edge 
of the Vienna Stadtpark—but the 
Viennese are debating it furiously, 
pro and con. 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-FI COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-FI COLOR .. . inte- 
riors of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . exclusive new slides of Russia... 
the shots you need to complete your col- 
lection. Over 5000 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval. Name the ,spot,« we'll furnish 
the slide. +e te 

SEND 25¢ (deductiblé” from first order) 
for 52-page illustrated célor catalog, with 
detailed description of 35mm slides and 
suggestions for giving @ trayelog. Stereo 
list free. 4 . 


ERNEST T” WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blyd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


SHANTY BOAT 


CRUISES a 
A NOVEL 


HOLIDAY AFLOAT 


—Inland through the tropical Everglades country. 
One week—from $80. 


New Summer Cruises 
For illustrated booklet and rates write to: 


Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 


— 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


TRAVELING 
ABROAD? 


HERE’S EASY WAY TO 
FIGURE MONEY VALUES 
IN U.S. DOLLARS 


Handy 6" slide rule. Read at-a-glance. Eliminates risk of 
being overcharged Excellent going-away present Made in 
U.S.A. Includes pronunciation of key foreign words Lists 
weights and measures. Only $2, postpaid Send cash, check 
or money order to. ROSS ENTERPRISES, Box 7995, Pitts- 
burgh 16, Pennsylvania. 
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ATIONAL governments rarely 

provide official representa- 

tives to greet incoming tour- 

ists and the private homes of a 

country are not readily opened to 

the rapid traveler—but this will not 

apply to Youth Diplomats, an edu- 

cational tour of South America for 
teenagers. 

Conceived to reciprocate a visit 
paid the U.S. in 1953 by a group 
composed of the sons of Latin 
American officials, Youth Diplomats 
will send a band of young American 
men, ages fifteen through eighteen, 
on a month-long, nine-nation tour 
of South America. 

For an enrollment fee of $980, 
youngsters who sign for the trip will 
leave Miami ($1,041.60 for New 
York City departure) July 6 for 
Puerto Rico, thence to Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador and Panama. 

At all stops an itinerary of top 
sightseeing and educational inter- 
est will be followed with the ad- 
dition of visits to the homes of the 
1953 group that was welcomed to 
the U.S. by President Eisenhower. 

The young norieamericanos will 
be under the supervision of Dr. 


Rowland Myers, Ph.D., of the Edu= 


cational Travel Association, 554 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Pan 
American and. Panagra DC-6B 


planes will be used..for. all. flights... 


Deluxe hotel accommodation is 
scheduled—the Copacabana in Rio, 
the Victoria in Montevideo, the 
Bolivar in Lima, as examples—with 
meals at hotels-or at banquets, re- 
ceptions and private homes. 

The group will see Sugar Loaf, be 
guests at a giant pampas estanzia, 
celebrate the Peruvian National 
Holiday in Lima, watch vessels lock 
through the Panama Canal—and 
return to Miami on Sunday morn- 
ing, August 4. 

To insure a distinctive appear- 


ance for the group, an Olympic- 
type, navy blue blazer, with special 
insignia, is available to any tour 
members wishing it at a cost of 
$25.00. Instructions for ordering it 
are contained in special bulletins 
mailed, along with..detailed. itiner-- 
ary information, upon-application. 
Parents or legal guardians must sign 
approval of applications for teen- 
agers taking the Youth Diplomat 
trip. @ 


RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area; 365 days of sun a year, dry 
temp. 65-80° Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL 
expenses $200-250 a mo, Am.-Eng. colony on Lake 
Chapala. 30 min, to city of 4% million, medical cen- 
ter. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. Train, 
bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full-time servants, 
maids, cooks $6 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 50c Ib., 
coffee 45c, gas 17e gal Gin, rum, brandy 65c-85e 
fth., whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, 
smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene Mving among 
considerate people For EXACTLY how Americans 
are living in -werld’s most perfect climate on $50— 
$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for COMPLETE cur- 
rent information, photos, prices, roads, hotels, 
hunting, fishing, vacationing and retirement con- 
ditions from Am. viewpoint. 


Money back guarantee. 
THAYER OF MEXICO 


File 30B, Ajijic, Jal., Mexico 
(Allow 2 weeks for delivery) 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in (957. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 


Mediterranean . . . Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House 
5311 Johnson Drive 
Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 
Lawrence, Kansas 


"=" WHAT TO TAKE ABROAD 


Hundreds of important facts about 
clothes, packing, passports and | 
many other subjects about pre- ¢ 
paring for your trip abroad are | 
covered in EUROPE IN A 8 
SUITCASE, Contains informa- ) 


tion not found in guidebooks. 
Includes a schedule to follow 
in the months before you leave 
home. 


$1.25 


ppd. 
: Send for Free Travel 
_ Essentials Catalog 

* 241 ABBEY ROAD 
Muriel W. Scudder MaAnwaAsser, N. Y. 


fe eee ee 1 0 en ee eee end 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, All subjects con- 
sidered, New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
TL. It’s free, i 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 

In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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West and picturesque sections of 
Eastern seacoast. In the prairie 
provinces are four large wildlife 
parks, containing forests, lakes and 
grassy open plains. Further east are 
twelve historic’ parks, which pre- 
serve military outposts and fortifi- 
cations famous in Canada’s storied 
past. And finally, the system in- 
cludes four cOmparatively small rec- 
reation areas on the shores of the 
Great Lakes and the Saint Lawrence 
River and Gulf. 

Most of the parks are easily 
reached, and every kind of accom- 
modation may be, fourfd, varying 
from cabin camps té“luxury hotels 
There arealso scores of commodious, 
well-equipped publit atitomobile 
and ete Beenettnds Nearly 
700 miles of all-weather roads have 
~ been built and the larger parks fea- 
ture regularly scheduled motor tours 
to outstanding scenic points. The 
3,000 miles of trails make hiking, 
horseback riding, pack trips and 
camping popular activities, and 
-mountain climbing is a_ favorite 
pastime in the western parks. The 
lakes and streams are periodically 
stocked, furnishing excellent fish- 
ing, while there is boating and 
canoeing in almost every park area. 
Large outdoor swimming pools are 
found at the numerous hot springs 
and provision is made for the com- 
fort and convenience of visitors to 
the lake, river and seashore beaches. 

Within the parks, animal, plant 
and bird life are rigidly protected, 
no hunting is allowed, and lumber- 
ing, mining and other commercial 
exploitation is forbidden. As a re- 
sult, many of the animals have lost 
their fear of man, and visitors on the 
roads and trails may catch glimpses 
of bear, deer, elk, moose, mountain 
sheep and goats, and other wild crea- 
tures. In the vast areas of mountain, 
forest and lakeland may also be 
found the peace and quiet of the un- 
spoiled wilderness, much as it was 
before the coming of the white man. 

Farthest west is Mount Revel- 
stoke National Park, which in- 
cludes 100 square miles of rugged 
alpine country on the west slope of 
the Selkirks in British Columbia. 
This park was established in 1914 
primarily to protect a delight- 
ful mountain-top plateau which 
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stretches along the summit of the 
Clachnacuddain Range for a dis- 
tance of six miles. Here, at eleva- 
tions of 5,000 to 6,500 feet, is a 
veritable parkland, spread in sum- 
mer with masses of wildflowers, and 
dotted with little lakes that reflect 
groups of pointed alpine firs. To the 
north, in the center of the park, 
rocky peaks rise to heights of 8,000 
to 8,500 feet and hold aloft the glis- 
tening Clachnacuddain Snowfield, 
a sheet of glacial ice hundreds of feet 
thick and more than ten square 
miles in area. Deep valleys threaded 
by rushing streams penetrate the 
park on all sides and the lower 
slopes are covered with forests of 
giant fir, hemlock, spruce and cedar. 

Overnight accommodations are 
available, summer and winter, at 
Heather Lodge, a small chalet at 
the end of the road which climbs up 
4,000 feet from the town of Revel- 
stoke, eighteen miles away. At near- 
by Balsam Lake is a campground 
with stoves and shelters. Good trails 
lead to various lakes and outlooks 
over the valleys of Columbia and 
Illecillewaet rivers. Although the 
access road is closed from Novem- 
ber to May, the lodge remains open 
to accommodate hundreds of winter 


Scenery, solitude, sport are on tap for relaxe 


sports enthusiasts. Revelstoke is 
served by the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and is on 


_the Trans-Canada Highway. a 


Also in British Columbia, some 
ten miles east of Mount Revelstoke, 
is the Canadian Glacier National 
Park. It contains 521 square miles 
of jagged peaks, extensive snow- 
fields and glaciers, deep valleys and 
dense coniferous forests within the 
great north bend of the Columbia — 
River. Glacier is a true wilderness 
park without roads or overnight ac 
commodations, but the area is 
bisected east and west by the trans- 
continental Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, which pierces the Selkirk Di-_ 
vide through the _ five-mile-long © 
Connaught Tunnel. 

Near the center of the park is — 
Glacier Station, where visitors de- 
train under the towering rocky 
pyramid of Mount Sir Donald, 
10,808 feet in elevation. From there 
hikers can take trails in all direc- 
tions through the forests to lakes, | 
glaciers and lofty viewpoints, while 
mountain climbers may try their 
skill on dozens of peaks to the north 
and south. The park is a particular 
favorite with nature enthusiasts, 
too, because of its wealth of animals, 


railer campers at Waterto Lakes Park, Alberta. : 


Canada’s first-class road net- 


_ work makes travel easy for U.S. _ 


visitors, whether threading their — 
way through Saskatchewan foot- 


“hills, left, to Prince Albert Park 


birds and colorful native flowers. 
Glacier is one of a group of five 
contiguous national parks and three 
provincial parks which include 
_ large sections of the Selkirks and 
_ Rockies. Containing over 13,000 
square miles and extending north 
and south for 275 miles along both 
_ sides of the Continental Divide, this 
_ superlative alpine domain consti- 
_ tutes the largest single area of pro- 
‘tected mountain wilderness in 
North America. It is a stimulating 
region of unmatched scenic gran- 
deur and has become one of the 
world’s foremost outdoor _play- 
grounds. _ 
- Perhaps the best known of the 
group is Banff National Park, on 
the east slope of the Rockies in the 
province of Alberta. Established in 
1885, it is Canada’s oldest park and 
covers an area of 2,564 square miles. 
Tourist and Park Headquarters are 
at Banff, beautifully situated in the 
Bow River Valley near the Park’s 
east entrance. On the main line of 
the Canadian Pacific and the Trans- 
Canada Highway, Banff is a neat, 
government-operated and _ super- 
vised town, with the lavishly ap- 
pointed, 600-room Banff Springs 
Hotel and numerous smaller hotels, 
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or approaching Atlantic coast- 
line, right, at Fundy Park, N.B. 


lodges, motels and campgrounds. 
Many accommodations are avail- 
able throughout the year, as Banff 
is not only a noted summer resort, 
but an important winter sports cen- 
ter as well. 

Among the attractions are several 
hot mineral springs, with large 
swimming pools; canoeing and 
launch trips on the Bow River, Ver- 
million Lakes, and nearby Lake 
Minnewanka, all with good fishing; 
a championship eighteen-hole golf 
course; a 2,000-foot chair lift to the 
summit of Mount Norquay, and 
several scenic drives, as well as miles 
of delightful hiking and_ riding 
trails. Banff is also a center for horse- 
back trips to bungalow camps in the 
remote back-country of the high 
Rockies. 

Both railroad and highway tra- 
verse the park from east to west and 
it is also reached by the Banff Win- 
dermere Highway, which is the 
main approach from the western 
United States. 
the trench-like wooded valleys of 
the upper Kootenay and Vermillion 
rivers through a maze of colorful 
mountains in adjacent Kootenay 


National Park. On the way are sev- 


eral bungalow camps and camp- 


This route follows 


grounds amidst beautiful surround- 
ings, and a warm-water swimming 
pool at Sinclair Hot Springs. Koo-— 
tenay National Park, which stretch- 
es along the Pacific slope of the 
Divide, has an area of 587 square 
miles and was created in 1920 to pro- 
tect the outstanding scenery along 
this highway. | 

Farther north, the mountains fee” 
in a crescendo of glacier-hung peaks, — 
soaring above forest-bordered, tur- 
quoise-blue lakes. In Banff National 
Park, east of the Divide, is world- 
famed Lake Louise, under the cliffs 
and gleaming snowfields of Mount 
Victoria, 11,365 feet in altitude, and 
a few miles to the south is Lake 
Moraine in the impressive Valley of 
the Ten Peaks. West of the Divide, 
in Yoho National Park, are lakes 
Wapta and O'Hara, Emerald Lake 
and Takakkaw Valley, with its stu- 
pendous leaping waterfall, 1,248 
feet high. Yoho was established in 
1886 and contains 507 square miles 
of superb alpine scenery. This fine 
two-park area is well supplied with 
accommodations, from the palatial 
Chateau Lake Louise to motels and 
bungalow camps, and most of the 
points of interest are easily accessi- 
ble from road or railway. 
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Experienced guide, trained ponies permit trail 


Rivalling Banff as an internation- 
ally known resort is Jasper on the 
Canadian National Railways trans- 
continental line. Located in Alberta, 
along the broad valley of the Atha- 
baska River, it is a government 
townsite and headquarters for the 
huge 4,200-square-mile Jasper Na- 
tional Park, which preserves the 
highest and most spectacular section 
of the Canadian Rockies. Here, as in 
Banff, is a large luxurious hotel, the 
Jasper Park. Lodge, and many 
motels, camps and public camp- 
grounds. There are also lakes and 
streams in the vicinity, with fishing 
and boating, a golf course, and 
roads and trails leading into the sur- 
rounding mountain country. 

Chief among the automobile 
drives is a 40-mile roundtrip to re- 
markable Angel Glacier, with its 
white arms spread upward across the 
steep rocky face of Mount Edith 
Cavell, 11,033 feet high. Another is 
to Miette Hot Springs, where there 
is a warm-water swimming pool and 
steam baths. A third is to the near- 
by Maligne Canyons. But nothing 
in the Canadian Rockies can top the 
combined trip by car and boat to 
Maligne Lake. This strip of blue wa- 
ter, stretching for seventeen miles 
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between a double row of mile-high, 
snow-clad mountains, is a master- 
piece of alpine scenery and is un- 
surpassed in breathtaking beauty. 
Horseback and pack trips can also 
be made from Jasper to the many 
lakes and valleys among the high 
mountains to the west. Particularly 
popular is Amethyst Lake, where 
there is a comfortable rustic camp. 

Connecting the two principal re- 
sorts of the Canadian-Rockies is the 
north-south Banff-Jasper Highway, 
187 miles long. It traverses one of 
the most magnificent mountain re- 
gions in America. Perhaps the high 
point of the route is the Athabaska 
Glacier, which descends 4,000 feet 
in a great frozen cataract from the 
110-square-mile Columbia Icefield. 
At its foot is a chalet, starting point 
for thrilling trips high up on the 
glacier by snowmobile. Several oth- 
er lodges and campgrounds are lo- 
cated along the highway. 

The three provincial parks which 
complete the huge block of pro- 
tected mountain recreation country 
in the Canadian Rockies are all 
west of the Divide in British Colum- 
bia. At the southern tip is Mount 
Assiniboine Park. Then, adjoining 
Jasper Park on the west, is the vast, 


riders in Jasper National Park's Tonquin Valley to give their attention to magnificent mountain scenery. 


undeveloped Hamber Park, which 
extends across the Columbia River 
Valley to include a sizeable piece 
of the Selkirks, and at the north end 
is Mount Robson Park, named for 
the highest peak in the Canadian 
Rockies, 12,972 feet in elevation. 
But there is one more protected 
mountain area, far to the south on 
the U.S. border. This is Waterton 
Lakes National Park in Alberta. 
Here are 204 square miles of rugged 
peaks and valleys, with numerous 
lakes, which together with the ad- 
joining American Glacier National 
Park in Montana, forms the Water- 
ton-Glacier International Peace 
Park. Chief feature is Upper Water- 
ton Lake, a narrow sheet of water 
which extends southward for seven 
miles between high mountain walls 
into the U.S. At its northern end is 
Waterton Park village, a govern- 
ment-operated town with tourist 
facilities, accommodations and 
campgrounds. Nearby is the large 
Prince of Wales Hotel, command- 
ing a fine view of lake and moun- 
tains, and two miles north is an ex- 
cellent golf course. Things to do 
include taking a launch trip on the 
lake to its southern end in Glacier 
National Park, driving to grandly 
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national parks 


situated Cameron Lake near the 
Divide, hiking and riding the many 
trails, enjoying both lake and 
stream fishing, and mountain climb- 
ing. A paved road leads south along 
the eastern front of the Rockies into 
Montana, and makes a visit to Wa- 
terton easy to combine with a trip 
to Glacier National Park. 

From the Canadian Rockies the 
great plains stretch eastward for al- 
most a thousand miles. Generally 
consisting of level grassy expanses, 
here and there groups of hills rise 
like islands and contain charming 
areas of forests and lakes. These are 
particularly noted for their game 
and several of them are protected 
in wildlife national parks. However, 
recreational facilities have been de- 
veloped and hiking, camping, fish- 
ing, boating and swimming may be 
enjoyed in a stimulating north- 
woods atmosphere. 

In Alberta there are two wild- 
life national parks, Elk Island and 
Wood Buffalo. The former has an 
area of 75 square miles and is a 
fenced preserve inhabited by 1,000 
bison, 500 elk, moose, deer and 
many other animals, as well as more 
than 200 species of birds. It is part 
of a vast region of undulating for- 
est, meadows, island-dotted lakes 
and marshes known as Beaver Hills. 
Headquarters is at Astotin Lake, 
and there are two bungalow camps 
and a public campground within 
the park. Daily bus service is avail- 
able from Edmonton, 30 miles west. 
Lamont, at the park’s north en- 
trance, is served by Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 

Wood Buffalo National Park, in 
northern Alberta, is an immense 
preserve of 17,500 square miles, 
which extends into Northwest Ter- 
ritories. Established in 1922 to pre- 
serve a large herd of bison and other 
big and small game, it is a wilder- 
ness country of forests and open 
plains between Athabaska and 
Great Slave lakes. However, the 
park is reached neither by road nor 
rail, and is completely undeveloped. 

Farther east, in Saskatchewan, is 
Prince Albert National Park, which 
contains 1,496 square miles of for- 
ested lakelands. Here, innumerable 
ponds and lakes up to twenty miles 
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long are connected by a network of 
waterways which make a canoeist’s 
paradise, and the park may be ex- 
plored for days without retracing 
your course. Wildlife is particular- 
ly abundant and the region has a 
primeval freshness that strongly ap- 
peals to lovers of the outdoors. The 
Park is reached by road from Prince 
Albert, which is linked by Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National rail- 
ways, and there is daily bus service. 

Riding Mountain National Park, 
175 miles northeast of Winnipeg by 
all-paved highway, is a 1,148-square- 
mile game preserve and recreational 
area atop the Manitoba Escarpment, 
which rises 1,100 feet above the 
plains to the east. Luxuriant hard- 
wood and coniferous forests, many 
lakes, varied wildlife and wide- 
spread views are features of the 
park, and there are accommodations 
and campgrounds at the govern- 
ment village of Wisagaming on the 
shores of Clear Lake. 

Far to the east, at the northern 
tip of Nova Scotia, is Cape Breton 
Highlands National Park. This out- 
standing scenic area of 390 square 
miles faces the Atlantic on the east 
and the Gulf of Saint Lawrence to 
the west. Along both shores are at- 
tractive crescent beaches and rocky 
headlands, backed by a high moun- 
tainous tableland, with densely 
wooded valleys opening to the sea. 
Animals, birds, marine life, and 
vegetation are varied and interest- 
ing. The park is girdled by the 
Cabot Trail, a motor highway which 
follows both coastlines and connects 
with provincial highways to the 
south. Headquarters is at Ingonish 
Beach on the Atlantic side and there 
are accommodations and camp- 
grounds at intervals along the Cabot 
Trail. 

Southwest, in neighboring New 
Brunswick, Fundy National Park is 
the latest addition to the Canadian 
Park system. Established in 1950, 
this 80-square-mile area of fine sea- 
coast and spruce-wooded hills lies 
between the Goose and Upper Sal- 
mon rivers and extends inland from 
the Bay of Fundy for about nine 
miles. Recreation facilities include 
a golf course, tennis courts, bowling 
green, athletic field, children’s play- 
ground, amphitheater and a large 
heated salt-water swimming pool. 


Prince Edward Island National 


Park is one of the four smaller 


reer 


recreation areas. Containing seven — 


square miles, it stretches along the 
north shore of the island province 


for a distance of 25 miles, and has ~ 


fine beaches and dunes backed by a 


forested and agricultural region of 


great charm. On the Saint Lawrence 
River, near Kingston, Ontario, is 
Saint Lawrence Islands National 
Park. With an area of 190 acres, it 
embraces a mainland section and 
thirteen small islands of the Thou- 
sand Islands group, and provides 
excellent swimming, boating and 
fishing. Point Pelee National Park 
on Lake Ontario, with an area of 
six square miles, has extensive 
beaches, unique flora, and is a rest- 
ing place for migratory birds. Also 
in Ontario, in the famed Georgian 
Bay section of Lake Huron, is 
Georgian Bay National Park, which 
consists of 30 picturesque islands, 
with a combined area of five square 
miles. 

The twelve National Historic 
Parks are naturally of more concern 
to Canadians than to visitors from 
the U.S., but much of America’s his- 
tory was shared in common, and 
there is considerable interest in the 
old forts and buildings, which date 
back to the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth centuries. Guide service is 
available at some of the sites, and 
several have museums. 

As most Americans are aware, no 
passport or visa—only proof of citi- 
zenship—is required for them to en- 
ter Canada. For many, Canada’s 
parks are more easily reached than 
some in the U.S. and also virtually 
double the traveller’s ‘at home” 
playground. 

Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
National railroads feature all-ex- 
pense combination rail and motor 
tours to the Rocky Mountain parks 
from both east and west. Highways 
have improved greatly in recent 
years and an increasing number of 
vacationists are visiting the Cana- 
dian Parks with cars and trailers. 

Whatever way.you come, there is 
something for almost everybody in 
these great unspoiled primitive 
areas, and each year more people 
from the U.S. succumb to the irre- 
sistible lure of the great open spaces 
still remaining across the border. 
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ASSACHUSETTS Cape Ann 

Trail is a symphon 

} and manner. 
‘There are oy motes of quiet 
beauty, booming kettlediums beat- 
ing storms ves & ky head- 
lands, the lilt of fis chan- 
ties, laughter of gay 16 
pastoral themes and 


Dunes at Gloucesters Wingaersheek Beach 
frame view of lighthouse on Annisquam shore. 


choruses of majestic views—plus 
never-ending fugue of the sea and 
the life it shapes. 

The Trail is the kind of a gem 
that can be appreciated even on an 
hour’s drive—if you’re rushed. But 
it’s better to linger. There’s plenty 
of variety to warrant an entire vaca- 
tion. Looping around the granite 
headland of Cape Ann about an 
hour’s drive north of Boston, the 
Trail is only some 30 miles long. 


However, it manages in that short s 


distance to toss in one of America’s 
most imposing arrays of quaint art 
colonies, briny fishermen’s towns, 
surf-pounded cliffs, sandy beaches, 
historic sights, some of the East’s 
best marine vistas and a boatload of 
ocean sports. In short, it epitomizes 
New England’s coastal scenes and 
recreation, and adds a few treats of 
its own. ~ 

Officially labeled Route 127 and 
127A, the Cape Ann Trail begins 
in quiet, dignified Magnolia where 
you temporarily leave the main 
road and follow the ocean route 
along Hesperus Avenue. On the way 
you pass scores of elegant estates and 
the community’s high-class summer 
shopping center. Then—in sharp 
contrast to the serenity of Magnolia 
and its sandy beaches—the swirling 
ocean boils to a shattering crescendo 
right at the town’s back door. Here 
are two of Cape Ann’s famous land- 
marks. 

First, there’s noisy Rafe’s Chasm 
seemingly hacked into solid granite 
by the single blow of a giant axe 
and splattered with pounding surf. 
You may sit right on its edge, if you 
like, and watch the churning wa- 
ters smash into the deep fissure. A 
close-up view, however, isn’t recom- 
mended on days when there’s a good 
east wind. The spray is quite likely 
to tower over the chasm’s top and 
give you a shower bath. 

Looking seaward from here, you 
have -your first glimpse of the 
Gloucester area. Nearer at hand, 
though, is the other landmark: 
Norman’s Woe, that treacherous, 
half-hidden reef made famous by 
Longfellow’s poem, The Wreck of 
the Hesperus. 

The mood changes again as the 
road swings back to State 127, pass- 
ing the castle of John Hays Ham- 
mond, Jr. If it’s July or August, you 
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may wish to go through the castle, 
especially if you’re interested in his- 
tory and art. Tours are made on 
weekdays at 10:00, 11:00 and noon, 
and the charge is 90 cents. For the 
money, you'll see an outstanding 
collection of furniture, sculpture, 
paintings and other art treasures 
from all over the world in a setting 
highly reminiscent of medieval Eu- 
rope. 

Then it’s back to the sea again, 
to one of the Cape’s spots where 
heroic tales are born: the first of 
the Frail’s Coast Guard and Life 
Saving Stations. You can reach the 
station by walking over a narrow 
boardwalk from the highway, and 
you should take time to visit it, to 


learn about some of the many task: 
the Coast Guard performs. The life 
and scenes of Cape Ann are closely 
tied to the sea—perhaps more so 
than in many other coastal sec 
tions—and it is in these stations that 
much of the drama is written. 
From heroics to history—that’s 
the change of pace wrought by the 
Trail in the next few miles. Fresh- 
water Cove marks the spot where 
Champlain landed for water on one” 
of his voyages. It was also the scene” 
of British impressments and a seéa- 
borne morgue of sailors drowned in 
a storm known as the “‘Lord’s Day 
Gale.” Hard by stands Stage Fort 
Park, known as the birthplace of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, the 


Above: Shops, quiet harbor at 
art colony of Rockport on Bear 
Skin Neck are among Cape Ann's 
top subjects to visiting painters. 
Left: Map shows Massachusetts 
peninsula cape famed in U. S, 
colonial, seafaring chronicles. 


battleground between feuding Miles 
Standish and Miles Hughes, and a 
spot for looking at picturesque 
beaches and rocks. 

Next—Gloucester, smelling 
strongly of brine and salted cod. 
Here, over the years since it was 
first settled in 1623, Portuguese fish- 
ermen from the Azores have joined 
the Yankees to ‘““go down to the sea 
in ships.” Now Gloucester is one of 
the nation’s top fishing ports with 
fleets ranging all the way from the 
Virginia capes to the waters of 
Greenland and Iceland. It’s more, 
too. A summer resort, a venerable 
town, an art colony, home of sum- 
mer theater productions—these and 
other attractions mingle with dock- 
side scenes of net-littered wharves, 
dry-docked schooners and a forest 
of dark-masted vessels berthed in a 
natural harbor. 

Gloucester is a good place to drop 
anchor if you want to linger on 
Cape Ann. The community has a 
very definite charm, both in its lo- 
cation and its setting. What’s more, 
it boasts of a good round of special 
activities and a range of recrea- 
tion that includes boating, deep-sea 
fishing, swimming, yachting, tennis 
and golf. 

On the whole, summer prices are 
reasonable though not cheap. A 
couple can stay—if prudent enough 
to make advance reservations—for 
$7.00-$15.00 a day at places like The 
Anchorage and Twin Light Manor, 
both of which overlook the ocean, 
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Left: Eastern Point Light does 
double duty as subject for art- 
ists, guide for shipping, fisher- 
men, Below: Gloucester's Fish- 
erman’s Memorial, rocky coast 
at Rafe's Chasm are favorites 
of travelers along Cape Ann, 


and in Gloucester that seems quite 
appropriate. Eating out in restau- 
rants like the Studio, The ‘Tavern 
and The White Gull costs from 
about $1.25-$4.75 for dinners and, 
naturally, shore dinners and seafood 
are the specialties. 

Whether you just drive through 
or linger, probably the first sight 
you'll see is the Fishermen’s Memo- 
rial, one of the nation’s most famil- 
iar and famous, overlooking the 
harbor. Here, each summer, a very 
moving ceremony is held with the 
casting of flowers on the waters in 
memory of those lost at sea. 

As you look seaward you will see 
two Gloucester landmarks—Eastern 
Point which forms the town’s good 
harbor, and Ten Pound Island with 
its lighthouse. Ten Pound, inciden- 
tally, doesn’t refer to the island’s 
weight. That’s the amount British 
settlers paid the Indians for the is- 
land. The same is true of its smaller 
brother—Five Pound Island—deep- 
er in the harbor. If you like, rent 
a boat at a very reasonable price 
and visit the islands yourself. 

The chances are you'll be drawn 
very strongly to the waterfront area. 
And that’s all to the good. A brief 
rundown of other Gloucester sights 
worth seeing—worthy of detouring 
off the Cape Ann Trail—include the 
James Babson Cooperage Shop (no 
admission charge), some 300 years 
old and thought to be the oldest 
building on the Cape, where you 
can see early American tools and 
furniture in the place that turned 
out barrels for fish shipments to 
England; Beauport (admission 
$1.00) where more than 30 rooms 
on the ocean’s edge show off seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century fur- 
nishings as well as Oriental and 
European decorative arts; Cape 
Ann Scientific, Literary and His- 
torical Association (admission 50 
cents) which, in addition to period 
furniture, has interesting model 
fisheries, sea plants, minerals and 
other exhibits; Sargent-Murray- 
Gilman-Hough House (admission 
30 cents) with exhibits of old glass- 
ware, china, portraits and silver. 

Back on the waterfront and on 
the Trail, you may visit some of the 
fish processing plants, and sample 
some of their products, if you’re 
curious along those lines. This 
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whole section is a good place to walk 
around—in fact, walking is the only 
way to appreciate the area fully. As 
you stroll along, you'll see fish, huge 
nets, dories and old salts drying 
out in the sun, and have the squawk- 
ing companionship of beady-eyed 
gulls overhead. 

Leaving the waterfront area, 
desert State 127 for State 127A 
which, for the most part, keeps the 
ocean in view for its entire swing to 
Rockport. A short side-trip will take 
you to the former island called 
Rocky Neck: Here artists—some of 
the estimated 500 who make Cape 
Ann their summer home—reign 
supreme, and you'll see dock-side 
studios, informal art shows and 
painters at work. The section also 
is known for its good summer the- 
ater productions. 

Back on the “mainland,” you’re 
headed for the end of Eastern Point. 
You won’t make the trip in your 
car as vehicles are excluded, but you 
can walk the short distance and you 
should. The jaunt rewards you with 
close-up views of a stone face known 
by fishermen as Mother Ann, the 
huge Dog Bar Breakwater, Eastern 
Point Light, ships entering and 
leaving the harbor, possibly even 
some of the grotesque monk fish 
that live in it, and fresh-water Niles 
Pond, somewhat of an oddity near 
so much salt water. 

From Eastern Point, the Cape 
Ann Trail runs past the Bass Rocks 
shore section of lovely estates and 
gardens, vast seascapes and rugged 
cliffs. This area attracts thousands 
of vacationists each year. They come 
not only for its beauty but for its 
seashore recreation. The Bass Rocks 
Golf Club offers a chance to match 
par. If you want a rest, there are the 
white sand strands of Good Harbor 
and Long Beaches for a rvlaxing 
swim or loafing sun tan. Perhaps, 
like so many others, you prefer to 
try your hand at sketching or paint- 
ing the scenes you see. 

Offshore lies a trio of islands— 
Salt, Milk and Thatcher. Between 
them and off Brier Neck the sea 
bottom is smothered with old 
wrecks—storm-tossed and broken 
over the years. ‘Thatcher Island with 
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its twin lighthouse towers—said to 
be the only such duo on the Atlantic 
Coast—has done a lion’s share in 
preventing even more shipwrecks. 


Then it’s on to Rockport—past 


the local country club, coves like 
Loblolly and Whale, the Life Sav- 
ing Station on Gap Head, and splen- 
did ocean vistas. 

Around Rockport, in sections 
where the read curves away from 
views of the sea, a quiet pastoral 
quality envelops the land. You 
know the ocean is near at hand yet 
it often seems you’re a thousand 
miles away from it. 

Not so, however, when you reach 
the waterfront and go on to Bear- 
skin Neck. The spell of the ocean 
holds you tightly in its grasp. You'll 
see Motif No. l—a quaint wooden 
fish house said to be the most popu- 
lar subject in the country for artists. 
You'll see lobster traps, cork-dotted 
nets out drying, weather-beaten 
boats being emptied of lobster, 
tiny tea houses, antique shops and) 
artists’ studios. And you'll see art- 
ists at work, painting many of these 
familiar scenes. For Rockport, above 
all, is an art colony, well patronized 
and well painted. 

The Rockport Art Association, 
housed in the Old Tavern built in 
1770, is open daily without charge 
and is a good place to visit if you 
want to learn more about the local 
artists. And the Sandy Bar Histori- 
cal Society and Museum in the 
Community House (admission 25 
cents) has a marine room and his- 
torical relics of interest. 

Should you wish to stay for awhile 
in Rockport—and many, people do— 
you can set yourself up in a place 
like the Seaward Inn or the Yankee 
Clipper Inn. The. tariff for the 
former is about $20.00-$25.00 dou- 
ble, American Plan. The latter 
operates on both American and Eu- 
ropean plan—$10.00-$12.00 daily, 
double, European Plan, or $65.00- 
$85.00 per person, weekly, American 
Plan. 

Looping around the northern tip 
of Cape Ann, the Trail tosses in a 
few more delights. First, there’s the 
man-made canyon of the Rockport 
Quarries which have supplied stone 
for some of the world’s biggest 
structures. Then there’s Pigeon Hill 


whose summit Cae a seascape 
vista that extends all the way to. 
Maine. ; 

In Pigeon Cove, another commu- 
nity that has attracted many artists 
and writers, there’s an old wooden 
house known as The Castle. Much 
more unusual, though, is the Paper 
House (admission 25 cents) . Built 
of newspapers, its walls are 215 
sheets thick, and it’s furnished with 
rolled newspapers of various sizes 
that represent incidents in Ameri- 
can history. 

Halibut Point He the Cape’s 
northern extremity and from there 
you head back to Gloucester past 
Folly and Plum Coves. But there’s_ 
still more to see, so take your time. 

Several small beaches along the 
way are quite likely to entice you 
away from the road for a dip in 
Ipswich Bay. Then, at Bay View, 
you can visit the world’s largest lob- 
ster distributing company. In Anni- 
squam, seventeenth-century homes 
add a hoary note to the scene, and 
the town reeks with history. Across 
the Annisquam River you'll see the 
sand dunes of Coffin’s and Wingaer- 
sheek beaches. Mark them down for 
a picnic-swim later on, though pref- 
erably not on a weekend when ke 
beaches are crowded. 

Just before re-entering Gloucester 
you come to two roads that lead to 
—of all things—a deserted village, 
definitely a rarity in the East. It’s 
called Dogtown. Once it was a thriv- 
ing village—more than 100 years 
ago. Its men went off to war leaving 
dogs behind to guard their families. 
Many of the men failed to return, 
the village slowly decayed, then fell 
deserted. Today, large cellar holes 
amid a virtual wilderness of big 
boulders mark where the homes 
once stood. There’s not much sign 
of life, yet somehow the ghosts seem 
to remain. 

Life in Gloucester, of course, is 
much more vibrant and soars with 
the call of the sea. The chances are 
good that, after your drive over the 
Cape Ann Trail, you’ll want to an- 
swer the call. And why not? It may 
be years before you'll have another 
chance to match its beauty, its his- 
tory, recreation and magic spell. So 
make the most of it while you’re 
there. 
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BY MARY ELSY 


| VEN Two girls can easily cycle 

through Denmark, Sweden and 

Norway, buying and cooking 
their own food and sleeping each 
night ina tent. That is how a friend 
and myself made a 1,000-mile, nine- 
week journey through Scandinavia 
inexpensively. 

Clothes were our biggest problem, 
and we decided to take thick di- 
vided skirts, warm jumpers, wind- 
jammers and shorts, T-shirts and 
one really feminine dress apiece. 
Besides quilted sleeping bags and 
nylon sheets which cotdd be rolled 
fo fit into our panhiers, we each 
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bought a junior-sized air-intflated 


mattress. A rather tempéramental 
primus, a box of cutlery, crockery 
and pans, a plastic water bag and a 
collapsible canvas bag for washing 


in completed our light-weight kit. 

Our spending ceiling was $98.00 
each, which we took out in traveler's 
checks as these could then be cashed 
in any of the three countries. We 
joined the International Youth 
Hostel Association ($1.50 each), to 
have a place to stay in case of bad 
weather. Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway have excellent hostels cost- 
ing only about 35 cents a night. We 
also joined the Cyclists Touring 
Club, London, for $2.10 each. As 
well as getting insurance from them 
and obtaining up-to-date informa- 
tion on Scandinavia, we got good 
road maps from them, too. 

We tied our tent poles to the sides 
of the bikes and packed all oun 
equipment on the cycles. | had a 
basket on the front of my machine 
for day-to-day shopping. 

Although we had booked third- 


summer cycling 


With light camping gear, 


through Denmark, Norway. 
Sweden cost two girls 
fess than $1 each per day. 


class tickets from London to Esbjerg 
—$23.00 each, including bikes—we 
had to be at Liverpool Street an 
hour earlier in order to register our 
machines. Our boat, the Danish 
Kronprinsesse Ingrid, steamed out 
of Harwich and the food set out in 
the dining room looked so tempting 
that we had supper, breakfast and 
lunch there, our last extravagant 
fling! 

After a pleasantly calm nineteen- 
hour sea trip and brief inspection 
of our tabloid baggage, we collected 
our bicycles and were ready to start 
on our journey the following day. 
There are no customs problems for 
cycle-campers in Scandinavia. 

Denmark was a cyclists country: 
the roads smooth, flat and well- 
signposted. But camp sites were not 
always easy to find as much of the 
land was under cultivation or used 


Stilt-legged houses at Hallverdiksstrand are typical of fishing villages on west coast of Sweden, 
which venturesome duo found to be “camping paradise’ with many fine sites, good water. 


for grazing. Many of the small, neat 
farmhouses were hard to distinguish 
from private ones. Sometimes, after 
struggling to ask in Danish for a 
field in which to camp at what we 
thought was a farm, we found our- 
selves parked on somebody’s back 
lawn. However, we learnt later that 
there are quite a number of official 
sites—as listed in a booklet entitled 
Camping in Denmark—although 
the intending camper should first 
obtain a pass from Friluftsradets in 
Copenhagen. 

Besides camping and cycling, we 
found time to visit many places of 
interest—one advantage in ambling 
slowly through a country. At Silke- 
burgh, a pleasant little riverside 
town, where we stopped a few days, 
we went to the museum—chiefly to 
see the famous Tollund Man, whose 
body had been preserved for over 
2,000 years in a Danish peat bog. 
This supposed ancient chieftain’s 
face, blackened like tar, was still 
amazingly human, and matted gin- 
gery hair was just visible beneath 
his cap. There was even a stubbley 
growth on his chin. 

After crossing the bridge con- 
necting Jutland and the island of 
Fynn, we rode to Odense, where we 
spent the best part of a wet after- 
noon viewing the Hans Andersen 
Museum and St. Knud’s Church. 
The museum collection consisted 
mainly of letters and personal be- 
longings contributed by people 
closely connected with Hans Ander- 
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sen. Pictures of his stories were 
around the wall and some his own 
illustrations of his travels. The cot- 
tage where he spent his childhood 
is in Munkemollstraede in another 
part_of the town. 

Two rather grisly curiosities in 
St. Knud’s church were the shrines 
in the crypt containing the remains 
of St. Knud on a silken cushion and 
the bones, it is thought, of the Eng- 
lish St. Albans. There was a won- 
derful view of Odense from the top 
of the tower, which was well worth 
the steep climb up the twisting, 
stone staircase and narrow wooden 
steps. 

At Copenhagen, we camped at the 
Charlottenlund Park on the edge 
of the city. 

No one can go to Copenhagen and 
miss seeing Tivoli Gardens. We had 
thought the city deserted on the 
Saturday evening we arrived, but 
found a large part of the population 
congregated there. For a small ad- 
Mission, we were able to listen to a 
concert, watch acrobats and clowns 
on the open-air stage and see pan- 
tomime ballet at the Peacock The- 
atre, as well as wander round the 
fun spots and brilliantly illumi- 
nated gardens. 

After Copenhagen, we cycled up 
the coast to Hamlet’s Elsinore, and 
caught the ferry boat across the 
sound to Halsingborg in Sweden. 
Many Swedes come across every day 
to do their shopping as prices are 
cheaper in Denmark. 


Blowout in Gothenburg nearly spoiled jaunt 
until British-size inner tube could be found. 


Sweden is a paradise for campers. 


There are official camping places to 
be found everywhere along the 
roadway,.where you may pitch your 
tent for the cost of a few cents a 
night. Drinking water and sanitary 
facilities abound, and many sites 
have places where you may buy 
food. 


The landscape in this southwest 


corner was similar to Denmark, cul- 
tivated and pastoral with patches of 
forest land and occasional lakes. But 
the farm houses, which were larger, 
were frequently painted a dull, red- 
dish brown. There were no tides 
along this stretch of coast, so that 
swimming was safe if unexciting. 


Our first puncture occurred in 


Gothenburg: a loud report in the 
middle of a busy street! This had 
to be mended on the quayside in 
fifteen minutes before we caught a 
boat to Lysekil, a town on our route. 
The repair was only a temporary 
one, the rubber near the valve hav- 
ing gone, and as Swedish tires are 
larger than British ones, we were 
extremely lucky in managing to 
track down an inner tube of the cor- 
rect size. This might well have end- 
ed our tour. When cycling in Scan- 
dinavia, it is always advisable to 
carry a spare. 


After Lysekil, the scenery changed, 


becoming more mountainous and 
rocky. At Svineshund, the magnifi- 
cent frontier between Norway and 
Sweden, we found ourselves back 
riding on the right hand side of the 
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road again. Besides Britain, Sweden 
is the only country in Europe to 
have a keep-to-the-left rule. 

Camping was easy in mountain- 
ous Norway where there were plenty 
of official places as well as spare land 
on which to pitch a tent. Like 
Sweden and Denmark, the prices at 
sites varied, according to facilities 
offered, buyit was never very much. 
If you camped on farm land it cost 
nothing. 

Fortunately, as Scandinavians un- 
derstand each other in the same way 
that a Londoner understands a Scot, 


Bikes carried girls, their camp 
equipment through Scandina- 
vian hinterland, below, were un- 
obtrusive in cities like Copen- 
hagen, above, where everyone 
rides bicycles, few own cars. 


we continued using a mixture of 
Swedish and Danish. My rehearsed 
sentence, “Fa vi talta har” (May we 
camp here), was well understood 
wherever we went. English is chief- 
ly spoken in the town, but not so 
much in the country areas. 

At Oslo, we camped at Bygdy the 
Huk, a park at the end of the pen- 
insula, overlooking the fjord. We 
were ideally situated. Not far from 
our site was the Folk Museum, the 
Kon Tiki raft, the Fram vessel used 
by Nansen and Amundsen for their 
polar explorations, and the Viking 
ships. Besides this, there was a ferry 
boat service between our site and 
the Town Hall by the harbor in the 
center of Oslo. 

One afternoon, we caught the 
train at the Holmenkollenbanen by 
the National Theatre, which runs 
underground for one station, and 
then trundles through the street and 
up the mountainside, to visit the in- 
ternationally famous ski jump. Usu- 
ally seen against a background of 
snow, it looked strangely out of 
place in the bright summer sunshine 
against the green foliage, especially 
too, as there were people swimming 
in the water at the foot of the drop. 

A friendly Norwegian we had 
met at the campsite planned a mag- 
nificent cycling route for us. Across 
the Telemark Mountains to Ber- 
gen, through Drammen, Kongsberg, 
Notodden, Seljord, Hjartdal, Mor- 
gedal, Riu, Vinje, Haukligend, 
Haukliseter, Roldal and Odda. 
Even so, this was the toughest and 
most arduous part of our journey. 
The roads were rough and full of 
holes, and the friction caused by 
constant jolting—we sometimes felt 
as if we were riding horses—often 


made our tires and brakes too hot to 
touch. But the scenery was superb. 
Sometimes we rode beside barren 
mountains, where only moss and 
hardy trees could grow. Sometimes, 
we rode beside snow-covered fields 
and glacier lakes. Torrential water- 
falls rushed down from the peaks, 
deafening us by their roar. In these 
bleak parts, we saw few animals or 
houses other than goats and primi- 
tive farms. 

Distances between shops and the 
fact that we had limited space for 
carrying food made our diet Spar- 
tan, consisting chiefly of eggs, bread, 
tea and smorbrod, which we made 
ourselves. These Scandinavian open 
sandwiches were ideal for camping. 
We were able to buy little fruit, 
meat or vegetables until we reached 


: the Hardanger Valley. 


When we arrived at Odda, we 
had intended catching a boat to 
Bergen, but on discovering that the 
only one left at 7:00 p.m. and that 


this would have meant traveling up. 


the beautiful Hardanger by night, 
we decided to continue cycling on 
towards Kinsarvik. 

There was no boat direct to Ber- 
gen from Kinsarvik, only to Kvan- 
dal, across the water. As the road 
from there would have been too 
steep for cycling, we camped at 
Steintso and caught a bus the fol- 
lowing day. Norwegian buses are 
equipped to carry bicycles and the 
driver will stop on any part of the 
road when hailed. 

Although we had no _ passages 
booked at Bergen, we had little dif- 


ficulty in getting two berths back to. 


Newcastle. Our fares, plus bikes, 
cost us $20.00 each, approximately. 


Brown as gypsies, we headed 


home. On reviewing our 1,025-mile 
tour, which lasted 58 days, camping 
nearly every night and using no 
hostels, we found that we had spent, 


excluding fares, only $56.00 each. 


Cycle-camping is thus an ideal 
way to enjoy a budget outing—and 
see the magnificence of Scandi- 
navia. @ 


Two travelers found tiny tent, shown at left 
in Swedish farmer's field, provided enough 
protection for fair Scandinavian summers. 
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BY DOROTHEA S. GOETZ 


OR THE PAST six years I have 

been traveling by car, train, 

plane and ship with my two 
children, and the only unhappy ex- 
perience occurred when I had not 
pianned properly. I tried to cover 
too many miles in too few days, and 
the lack of proper rest resulted in 
an exhausted little boy who had to 
spend 24 hours in bed. 

So much has been written about 
traveling with the small baby that 
we shall pass that subject with only 
a reminder that disposable diapers, 
formula ingredients and equipment, 
a comfortable resting place and a 
few favorite toys are the main es- 
sentials for a happy journey with 
an infant. As the child grows older, 
the parental imagination must grow 
too, if trips are to continue to be 
fun. 

First of all, travel must be leisure- 
ly. The small child feels cramped 
and restless in a car, particularly, 
and the itinerary must allow for fre- 
quent stops. An excellent time for a 
break is noon. Instead of lunching 
in a restaurant, try picnicking. Chil- 
dren don’t ask for a spot with scenic 
beauty or historic interest. They just 
want space where they can run or 
play. On a recent motor trip through 
Europe, we found that our luncheon 
picnics were among our most enjoy- 
able meals. We bought bread or 
rolls, cheese, sausage, fruit and 
chocolate and then just relaxed in 
a field, beside a stream or a lake, 
and forgot the worries which usually 
beset parents with children in res- 
taurants. We didn’t mind noise, 
spilling or restlessness and we knew 
they liked what was on the menu. 

But even an al fresco luncheon 
is not enough time off for most 
children during a full day’s drive. 
Plan a short stop in the morning 
and another in the afternoon. Chil- 
dren are interested in everything, 
so they won’t be particular. Just a 
few suggestions are airports, parks, 
small zoos, historic museums, Indian 
mounds, or fifteen minutes of brows- 
ing in a small-town ten-cent store. 

It’s easy to stow a few rubber balls 
on the back shelf of the car, so that 
children can get relaxation and ex- 


Quiet countryside gives both small-fry, par- 
ents, welcome change from city sight seeing. 
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ercise by a game of toss. Very small 
children have fun with a pail and 
shovel and almost any spot by the 
side of the road will afford them 
some gravel or dirt in which to dig. 
Don’t worry about dirt. Carry a 
- sturdy whisk broom in your glove 
compartment and give everybody a 
brush-off before getting back in the 
car. Incidentally, you will find your 
trip a lot more enjoyable if, at every 
stop, you whisk off the seats and 
brush out the floor to get*rid of all 
crumbs and grime which get into 
crevices. 

To make children more comfort- 
able while riding, many people use 
a play-pen floor or mattress to make 
the back seat something of a plat- 
form where the children amuse 
themselves or rest. This is all right 
if you don’t have to use the back 
seat for anything else. If you do, it 
is a good idea to use a sturdy com- 
fortable car seat for any child under 
five. And a couple of pillows can be 
a boon if the children get sleepy and 
want to nap. For our one-year-old, 
while we drove in Europe, we car- 
ried a tiny pillow which we put on 
the tray of her car seat when she got 
tired. Every morning and every af- 
ternoon she would put her head 
down on it and get her shut-eye. It 
took only one or two naps for her 
to be quite satisfied with the sit-up 
arrangement. 

Children love to have the fixings 
for a treat right in the car so that 
when they get a bit restless they 
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nning will 
ease your 
children 


your lives 


can take a sip of lemonade from a 
thermos, choose a cookie from a box 
or munch on bananas, raisins or 
other not-too-juicy fruit. By all 
means, have a thermos of cold water 
in the car as children are notoriously 
thirsty travelers. 

When in the United States or 
Canada, there need be no worry 
about food and water, but as soon 
as you venture abroad problems 
may arise, particularly for people 
with small babies. To keep diarrhea 
out of your vacation memories, 
choose one brand of bottled water 
and then stick to it. Carry it in the 
car, and drink it in hotels or on 
trains and ships. Again, for young 
babies who are going out of North 
America, it is important to take with 
you a lot of the food they like. Get 
a case or two of assorted baby food 
in cans or jars, put it in your trunk 
and then open one for any meal 
when you are not sure of the food. 
Likewise, a case or two of your fa- 
vorite brand of canned milk will see 
you through quite a long journey 
and you will have no worries as to 
whether the cream content or per- 
centage of water is the same as in 
the brand you use at home. 

Try not to force your children 
into eating while traveling. Perhaps 
they are excited and food would 
just give them stomach upsets. In a 
few days they will calm down and 
settle back into their regular eating 
schedule. That is why it is such a 
good idea to carry fruit and cookies, 


for children are more likely to 
munch those at odd moments than 
to indulge in full meals during the 
first few days of the trip. If you 
carry a few bottles of vitamin pills 
or liquid you won’t need to worry 
about nutrition. 

Of course, you will be eating 
many meals in restaurants and, for 
the children, the experience serves 
as a good lesson in etiquette and 
decorum. But we have found that, 
as parents, we frequently yearn for 
a quiet meal alone. When we are 
in a hotel, we let the children have 
dinner in the room. One order usu- 
ally does for the two of them, and 
the novelty of having the meal 
served in their own room acts as a 
wonderful stimulus to the appetite. 
At such times, we always ask the 


hotel to secure a reliable baby sitter 


for us, and after we have gone out 
we make frequent telephone checks 
to be sure that all is well. 

Breakfast in the room is a won- 
derful idea, too, for many children 
are not anxious to wait for their 
morning meal until they have 
washed, dressed and gone out to find 
a restaurant. If you can’t have break- 
fast in your room, try to have a few 
bananas or rolls for them to munch 
while you dress. 

Carry a wash-up kit, complete 
with soap, wash cloth and towel. For 
the young baby you add oil and 
powder. And don’t forget to see that 
the supply of diapers, rubber pants 
or training panties is in the body of 
the car and not tucked away in some 
inaccessible piece of baggage in the 
trunk. 

When you dress the young ones 
for traveling, forget all the frills 
and furbelows and put them in the 
clothes they like and which you can 
keep clean with the least amount 
of trouble. A good idea is to let 
the children wear soft slippers in 
the car. It not only protects the 
knees and ribs of adults they might 
climb upon, but also is a lot more 
comfortable on their feet. 

If it seems that we are adding a 
big stock of extras to the usual bag- 
gage, remember that a luggage rack 
for the top of the car is an excellent 
investment, even if you're not tray- 
eling with children. 

When you are going on a plane 
flight, train trip or ocean voyage 
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with a child, your planning will 
take a slightly different cast. On 
planes, trains and ships you won't 
have to worry as much about enter- 
taining the child for there will be 
so much to interest him that you 
will have to think about calming 
him instead. 

On most long flights, children 
are provided with balloons, color- 
ing books and crayons which will 
help them pass the time when the 
thrill of’flying has worn a bit thin. 
They will love having their meals 
served to them in their seats by a 
stewardess. If they are lucky enough 
to be ona flight during which they 
get to sleep in a berth on board, it 
probably will be one of the few 
times when they will be anxious for 
bedtime. 

If a child is prone to motion sick- 
ness, consult the child’s doctor be- 
fore leaving and get his advice on 
the best type of medicine or pills. If 
he gets sick in spite of the medicine, 
just hand him the paper carton and 
try to help him understand that it 
is just a passing thing and that it 
won't be long before he’ll be ready 
to pay a visit to the pilot in the cock- 
pit. It’s a rare commercial pilot who 
isn’t happy to let the juvenile pas- 
sengers on board watch him fly the 
plane. Your child will be beaming 
proudly when he disembarks, and 
anxious to fly again. 

Prepare your child well for a 
plane trip. If he never has flown 
before, take him to an airport so 
that he can watch planes landing 
and taking off. Read to him about 
the routes planes follow, the train- 
ing of pilots and stewardesses and 
some of the history of aviation. If, 
when he gets on board, the noise 
of the engines frightens him, ex- 
plain that it is their power which 
causes the noise, not some kind of 
trouble. 

Train trips can vary in luxury 
and comfort, depending upon 
whether you travel coach or Pull- 
man, but they all can be fun if you 
are prepared. Try to restrict a coach 
trip for a child to eight or ten hours 
at the most. Ifshe must spend a 
night in a chair, be sure you have a 
pillow and blanket for him. Again, 
be sure your clean-up kit is well 
stocked and handy so that you can 
keep him freshened and neat. Of 
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course, if you’re traveling in a bed- 
room or drawing room on one of 
the crack streamliners your prob- 
lems are going to be lightened. Your 
job will be one mainly of guidance 
and entertainment. Prior to a train 
trip, let the child know what to 
expect by paying a visit to the sta- 
tion and reading and talking a bit 
about how trains run, the jobs of 
the men who work on them and 
some of the colorful story of rail- 
roading. Then when he is on board 
the novelties will be more enjoy- 
able for his having heard of them. 

Few trains carry books or toys 
for the youngsters, so you will do 
well to carry some with you. Give 
this a special excitement by wrap- 
ping them as gifts and letting the 
child unwrap them as soon as he 
shows signs of boredom. 

Land and air travel is fine, but 
to give a child a real thrill, let him 
go to sea in a ship and experience 
for himself that famous lure of the 
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Left: At tradition-laden Square 
of San Marco, young traveler 
bones up on natural history with 
aid of friendly Venetian pigeons. 
Below and Right: With salty air 
to stimulate appetites even 
hearty shipboard chow leaves 
room for supplementary bed- 
time snack of daily apple each. 


deep. On most ships he will be on 
board for at least five or six days 
and many voyages take much longer. 
Therefore, he is able to become fa- 
miliar with the vessel and a lot of 
the sailors and officers aboard. It 
can be a most relaxing time for all 
of you, for almost every liner boasts 
a wonderful playroom for the chil- 
dren and there is a nurse to super- 
vise them while you are enjoying 
the sun on deck or a nap in your 
cabin or a superb meal in the dining 
salon. Usually there are enough 
children on board to afford an end- 
less supply of playmates, and all sail- 
ors seem to welcome the adoring 
attention of young tars who follow 
them about as they paint, swab, 
hoist and splice. 

Just a few tips are necessary for 
a happy sail on any one of the seven 
seas. Most important is the knowl- 
edge that on any ship which carries 
fewer than twelve passengers there 
will be no doctor. Any ship, be it 


liner or freighter, which carries a 
dozen passengers or more, however, 
is required by law to have a doctor 
aboard. 

If you travel on a ship which has 
a children’s nurse and a playroom, 
plan to use them. Hours for this 
service vary according to the lines, 
and you will be wise to check into 
what the facilities are before you 
book passage, so that you find one 
which suits your purpose. For in- 
stance, if you wish to have a vaca- 
tion from a lot of parental duties, 
search out one of the ships which 
offers supervision for children from 
about 8:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. Your 
child will find companions in the 
playroom and probably have a bet- 
ter time than if he were restricted to 
adult activities. On some ships there 
are tea parties every afternoon for 
the children, and there is never a 
voyage which doesn’t feature a chil- 
dren’s party, complete with fancy 
hats, ice cream, cake and a present 
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junior 


for every child’s delighted grasp. 

On the other hand, if you wish 
to have your child cared for only 
while you have your meals, you will 
not be so particular about the long 
playroom hours. Usually such super- 
vision ceases about 8:00 p.m., but 
shipboard activities for adults are 
still going strong then. If you don’t 
want to miss the dances and costume 
parties, the movies and the games, 
try the method which my husband 
and I found successful on every voy- 
age. Dinner sittings on a ship usu- 
ally last through 8:00 or 8:30 p.m., 
so we put our children to sleep in 
the cabin about 7:30 and then ask 
the room steward or stewardess to 
check on them every half hour or 
so. Both of us, too, take turns leav- 
ing the festivities and going down 
to the cabin. We explain to the chil- 
dren where we will be so that they 
won't panic if they awaken and find 
us gone. Maybe we're just lucky, but 
we always find them happily asleep 
in their bunks. 


| am planning a trip to 


The large ships, too, always have 


~ children’s meal sittings when all the 


small-fry passengers gather in the 
dining room and eat together. 

As with planes and trains, the 
child will enjoy his trip more and 
gain greater benefits from it if he 
knows a little about ships and the 
men who sail them before he goes 
aboard. While you are at sea, take 
him on the galley, bridge and en- 
gine room tours and encourage him 
to make friends with the sailors and 


stewards. Even if he doesn’t speak- 


their language, they will know a 
few words of English, and before 
long he will be surprising you with 
the French, Dutch or Italian which 
he has picked up. 

And that brings us to why travel- 
ing is so good for a child. You can 
talk and read and explain to him 
about the wide world and the na- 
tions and peoples which form a part 
of it, but he will not understand un- 
til he has seen for himself. He will 


comprehend the enormity of the . 


seas when he has sailed for three 
weeks across the Pacific. He will be- 
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gin to understand the sacrifices of 
America’s Revolutionary soldiers 
when he visits Valley Forge. And, 
most important, he probably never 
will be susceptible to that dread and 
crippling disease of prejudice if, at 
an early age, he gets to know peo- 
ple who look, speak and live dif- 
ferently than he does. The hatred 
and fear of the unknown will not 
be his for he will know, from first- 
hand experience, that language is 
no barrier and nationality is no bar 
to friendship and understanding. 

As for me, my children made my 
travels much richer. Because they 
questioned everything, I had to find 
answers, learning much which I nev- 
er would have found out otherwise. 
And because children have a way 
of making friends with everyone, I 
have met many people I would not 
have known if they hadn't intro- 
duced me. 

Don’t put off your traveling just 
because you have children. Take 
them along. They will serve as your 
guides to more fun and knowl- 
edge. @ 
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HE sport of gliding has soared 

in recent years as former mili- 

tary pilots adopted it to recap- 
ture the thrill of flight, preferably in 
an economic form. From pioneer 
centers such as Elmira, N. Y., and 
Bishop, Calif., gliding has spread 
throughout the country. 

In competition, gliders have 
soared more than 200 miles in out- 
and-return flight and risen to the 
thin air at 40,000 feet. 

Lightly built, carrying but one or 
two persons, the sailplanes are 
towed into the air, then released to 
search for thermals that twist up 
from sun-baked._ flatlands, or ridge 
and frontal currents that climb over 
mountains and advancing cold 
fronts. 

And when the wind dies and 
gravity takes charge, the big birds 
float home to roost, confident of a 
better breeze tomorrow. 


Ridge-riding sailplanes near Elmira, N.Y., soar 
silently on currents of warm, upwelling air. 
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Above: Glider's snubbed snout istipped 
by pilot-operated release tor tow-rope. 


Left: Hitch-hiking glider leans on right 
wing, ready for powered litt upstairs. 


Right: Field control Hag O's piggy- 
back take of from Hlarris Field, N.Y. 


Left: in her element but not yet on her 
own, two-man craft clears the ground. 


Below: Tow rope, just released, leaves 
glider to struggle with force of gravity. 


Above: Like a giant kite, sailplane 
climbs above rapidly-wound- winch, an 
alternate method for laariching gliders. 


Below: Competitive soarers, looking for 
distance-altitude records pore over 
map while waiting for-ineoming tow. 


Right: Tiny instrument panel 
gives minimum essential data. 


Below: Strength with lightness is 
glider manufacturer's objective. 


WATERWAY 
WANDERING 


BY OLGA ACHTENHAGEN 


With fresh breezes swelling their 
sails, hired yachts skim along 
part of Norfolk Broads, Eng- 
land's 200-mile maze of lakes, 
with inter-connecting streams. 


Moored to meadowbank. in 
quiet canal, vacationer prepares 
to furl boat's easily-handled 
gaff mains'! before turning in 
for night's rest after day's fun. 


LTHOUGH HUNDREDS of Ameri- 
Nes have experienced the 

pleasure of traveling by car in 
foreign lands, few have discovered 
the delight of a vacation on distant 
waterways. Yet even a week or two 
spent in such fashion will be re- 
membered long after the castles, 
museums and famous landmarks of 
more familiar touring are forgotten. 
My own experience afloat came as 
the result of a chance sentence in a 
book about the fen country of Eng- 
land, that section of Norfolk in 
which 200 miles of waterways criss- 
cross the lowlands. Although for 
years English people have spent 
their holidays on. the Norfolk 


Broads, in sailboats, yachts or even’ 


wherries, few travelers from the 
U.S. are aware that such an experi- 
ence is possible for them. 

A friend and I made our arrange- 
ments with Blakes, Ltd., of London, 
who reserved a 22-foot sailboat for 
us. From them we received Norfolk 
Broads Holiday Afloat, a bulky but 
intriguing volume of information 
including descriptions and pictures 
of boats for hire, including ours, as 
well as a list of sailing rules for 
novices=how we needed them!— 
and personal advertisements. 

It might have been the line, ‘Life 
on the Broads is one long, glorious 
laze” that appealed to us, but we 
had our dubious moments when we 
read a bit further: “It is assumed 
that hirers of craft have had pre- 
vious experience and are capable of 
handling same.”’ In London a staid 
clerk produced contracts to be 
signed, forms to be filled in, then 
courteously asked for a deposit on 
the “hire money.” 


The next day, in Wroxham, the 


center of the Broads, we set forth to 
search for the owner of the boat. 
The river was alive with launches, 
sailboats, yachts and wherries, with 
dinghies darting about among them 
like water-bound dragonflies. The 
boats were much larger than we had 


i 
4 
expected, and the river much small-_ 
er. Yet the whole picture was so” 
lively and colorful that our anticipa- 
tion was heightened by the mo-— 
ment. Ae 

The boat owner was leaning on 
the gate of Bure Cottage, smoking 
his pipe, when we walked down the 
lane. It was one thing for us to be 
nonchalant in the office of Blakes, 
but we felt we had to tell this old 
sailor, .whose eyes looked right 
through us, that although we had 
just finished 700 miles of walking 
in England and Ireland, we knew 
nothing about sailing. 

“Can you swim?” he asked grave- 
ly. We nodded our heads vigorously. 
He took a puff at his pipe, looked 
us up and down, and for a mo- 
ment said nothing. Then his face 
wrinkled into a smile, and he said, 
“T think I can trust you with my 
boat. Now come along and let’s have 
a look at her.” 

He led the way to the river, where 
we had our first glimpse of the boat 
that was to be our home for many 
days. There it was, moored. for the 
night, tidy and trim as could be. 
Unfortunately, we had to wait until 
morning to go aboard, for it is cus- 
tomary for those who hire the boat 
to spend the night before departure 
in “home port.’’ We tried to spend 
that last evening brushing up on 
rules for novices, but before very 
long the involved phrases about 
port tack, gafts, quants and heavy 
winds right aft, to say nothing of 
gybes and topping lifts, put us to 
sleep. 

Roy’s of Wroxham, the “largest 
country store in the world,” is prac- 
tically a national institution in Eng- 
land. It has departments labeled 
ironmongery and furniture; wines, 
spirits, and beer; groceries, draper- 
ies, millinery, stationery and tailor- 
ing outfits. We walked through all 
of them when we purchased the 
stores and supplies for our boat. Al- 
though the clerk tried to interest us 
in cooked joints, bloater paste, 
prawns in aspic and Clarnice Lily 
Brazils, we bought staples and fruit 
instead, with plenty of canned food 
for emergencies. 

Our landlady looked worried 
when we left the next morning, but — 
she gave us her blessing. The owner 
received us with the welcome infor- 
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mation that “an old sailor who has 
been hanging around,” as he put it, 
would take us past Wroxham 
Bridge in the boat, and show us the 
ropes for an hour or two 

Roy’s had delivered the grocery 
order, and everything from Flit to 
fresh fruit was arranged: in orderly 
fashion on the banks of the Bure. 
Our “Skippey,”” who had stepped 
straight out of Dickens, was wait- 
ing. And so was the boat, newly 
cleaned, shining in the sunlight. 
The dinghy bobbed up and down 
behind it. 

For all his 80 years,-our_ skipper 
was as spry as a grasshopper, and 


twice as orderly. When we began® 


to pile the cans of food intg the lock- 
ers, under the seats, im the well of 
thé boat, he said, “Now, now, Miss, 
when you're wanting the tea, where 
will it be—starboard or port?” 

“Sleep three,” said the book 
about our cabin. As I bumped my 
head on the overhead, it occurred 
to me that nothing had been said 
about the number it could knock 
senseless in an hour. On each side 
was a narrow berth. In the center 
was a folding table and across the 
bow there was a third berth, which 
we used as storage space. 

At last the food and our knap- 
sacks, the water jug and the*paraffin 
for the Primus stove were all stowed 
away. I followed the skipper’s gaze 
to the top of the mast, where the 
blue flag hung limp. It was a beau- 
tiful day but there wasn’t a breath 
of wind. 

Nothing daunted, the skipper, by 
easy stages, showed us how to take 
off the sail cover and stow it away, 
before demonstrating the intricate 
art of lowering the mast, cautioning 
us to “mind the boom” and show- 
ing us how to “put her in crutches.” 
Then one of us was posted at the 
tiller, and the other, with our skip- 
per, at the long, heavy oars. Despite 
the warm work, we thoroughly en- 
joyed that stretch of the Bure River. 
It was a holiday world, framed by 
green banks. Canoes, rowboats and 
all sorts of other craft glided by. 
When our skipper was convinced 
that we knew how to row and to 
steer, he retired to the seclusion ot 
the foredeck to smoke his pipe and 
meditate. 

Soon we saw sails across the fields, 
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white against the green meadows. 
Yet there was no waterway leading 
to them, at least not one that we 
could see. So it was to be throughout 
our vacation, for the broads are lit- 
tle lakes, connected by narrow 
rivers, and the passageway from one 
to another is a channel almost hid- 
den by reeds. The little map showed 
us that Wroxham Broad was but 
one of many lakes, all connected by 
the Var, the Bure and the Waveney 
rivers, whose tributaries are the Ant 
and the Thurne. 

We had our first experience with 
a Primus stove when we made tea 
that afternoon, while we were still 
waiting for the first puff of wind. 
Later we became quite expert but 
that first time the paraffin oil, the 
methylated spirit, the air valve and 
the vigorous pumping all combined 
to make us wonder whether the final 
result was worth the effort. But it 
was pleasant to sit there in the well 
of the boat, sipping our tea, and 
eating bread and marmalade, even 
though some bees were bent on get- 
ting the latter before we did. 

The meadowlands seemed to 
stretch away endlessly as we rowed 
on toward Horning, a gay little vil- 
lage. By the time we moored there, 
we had a blister apiece, and were 
ready for our lesson in getting the 
boat shipshape for the night. When 
we rowed the skipper to the other 
side of the river, he said, ““Too bad 
there wasn’t a wind so that I could 
teach you to sail. Ah, well, you 
have to take the weather as it 
comes.” 

Since his final warning had been 
to throw the stove overboard if it 
exploded, we felt properly trium- 
phant when we finally got a clear 
blue flame from the Primus. Just 
as the mutton chops began to sizzle, 
a wash of waves from a_ passing 
launch nearly upset the stove. It 
seemed advisable not to bother 
about cooking potatoes. 

We were proud of the way in 
which we put up the canvas awning 
that night, using slip knots for all 
the ropes that had to be tied. By ten 
o'clock we were ready to try the 
bunks in the cabin. Traffic had 
ceased on the Bure. The boat rocked 
gently, and through the portholes 
lights flickered in the fields like 
glowworms. 


The next morning everything 
happened at once: the stove sput- 
tered, the ropes tangled, the sail de- 
veloped an enormous wrinkle, and 
we blew completely around twice 
before we got well started. When we 
found ourselves in the middle of a 
regatta, we became aware that it was 
Sunday. ‘To our embarrassment we 
bumped not once but twice into a 
wherry of the sort described by 
Blakes, Ltd., as having a “forecabin, 
starboard cabin, saloon, piano and 
hanging lamp.” Between bumps we 
tried to snatch a look at the rule 


book, and wondered whether the in- — 


surance blanks should be filled in 
before or after crashing. However, 
before the day was over, we had the 
novel experience of being mag- 
nanimous and forgiving, for four 


young men, busy struggling with an 


obstreperous sail, bumped into ws. 

Our newfound confidence worked 
magic. If four young men were hav- 
ing trouble, we had no need to be 
unduly concerned about our own 
difficulties, which were, after all, 
minor. We grew bold enough to 
venture into another broad, then 
back into the Bure, tacking from 
side to side across its narrow limits. 
Where the Thurne joins the Bure, 
we moored in the shadow of a wind- 
mill whose arms had long since 
ceased to turn. On every side the 
white sails criss-crossed the green 
meadows, and we never tired of 
watching them. There were times 
we felt we were in Holland. 

It was amazing how much we had 
learned that first day. By the time 
evening came, with signs of a squall, 
we felt like old, experienced sailors 
as we moored hastily, then crawled 
out into the dinghy to get the canvas 
and cover the sail. It was so dark 
that we had to feel for the eyelets 
in the sail cover. 

True, the boat was adrift when 
we woke up next morning, because 
in our haste we had not pounded 
the stakes deeply enough into the 
ground. One anchor and the stern 
rope were missing, but we settled in 
a little cove, quite near our moor- 
ing place, and counted our bless- 
ings, for we might have gone drift- 
ing merrily to the Channel. After 
we had pushed the boat back to our 
mooring place, we found the 
anchor, the rope trailing along the 
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‘marshy ground. An old sailor came 
out on the deck of a wherry nearby, 
and called over to us: “Are you sail- 
ing that yacht by yourselves?” 

“We are!” we called back. | 

“Then you're the only ones on 
the Broads who haven’t a man 
aboard to do the sailing! If you want 
me to lend a hand, let me know.” 

Later, when we were ready to cast 
off, he was still watching, pipe in 
hand. We felt inordinately proud 
when we managed, despite the stiff 
wind blowing across the marsh 
from the Channel, to start without 
a mishap. The cordage creaked, the 
canvas flapped, and the dinghy zig- 

-zagged dizzily behind us, as we tore 
back and forth across the Thurne. 
That morning we knew the real joy 
of sailing. 

Long before we expected it, how- 
ever, the stone bridge of Potter 
Heigham loomed before us around 
an unexpected bend. Just as we 
swung desperately toward shore, 
slipping between two boats with less 
than six inches to spare, and only a 
boat’s length from the bridge, we 
realized that we were being ap- 
plauded by interested spectators. 
Apparently every other boat on the 
river had had the same experience 
that windy morning. We became 
part of the audience, cheering as 
each boat swung around the bend, 
saw the bridge, and worked like mad 
to get the sail down before the boat 
crashed into the span. 

The river world isa friendly world. 
We soon learned to recognize many 
of the boats and their crews. Often 
in the morning, when we set forth 
in the dinghy or on foot to get fresh 
water or milk from a farmhouse or 
a pub, we met sailors bent on 
similar errands. One afternoon I 
heard an Oxford accent saying, “I 
say, do you mind if we put our bull 
pup in your dinghy to have his pic- 
ture taken?” And we looked up. to 
see the owner of the wherry that we 
had so ignominiously bumped our 
first day. The day we dropped the 
bracket from the topping lift our 
neighbors improvised a __ long- 
handled dipper, a saucepan tied to 
a fishpole, with which they scooped 
up tin cans, old iron, and finally our 
precious topping lift bracket. 
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CRUISING COSTS 


rrangements for hiring sail- 
A boats that “sleep two or 
three,” cabin cruisers with 

room for as many as eight people, 
even houseboats with up to four cab- 
ins, can be made in the U. S. or Lon- 
don, by writing Blakes, Ltd., 47 Al- 
bemarle St., Piccadilly, W. I. They 
represent 39 boat owners with a total 
of 750 craft for hire, and through 
them any type of sailboat or cruiser 
can be hired for one or more weeks. 

Price varies with time of year, the 
least. expensive sailboat costing ap- 
proximately $19.60 for certain weeks 
in April, May or September. The 
same craft would cost $34.00 in the 
seasonal peak, a week during the 
period of July 23-August 6, with vary- 
ing rates between April and late Aug- 
ust. Prices include insurance, how- 
ever, and all equipment except tow- 
els. Food, of course, is bought by the 
hirer. 

A cabin cruiser is naturally more 
expensive—about $50.00 or more a 
week. However, since those ‘who holi- 
day on the Broads have no hotel bills 
that price is less than it might seem. 
Houseboats sleeping four can be 
rented for as little as $25.00 a week, 
early in the season. 


Sailing down the Bure, we 
skimmed past marshes and fens and 
bogs, exploring every bend of the 
river before we moored near Accle, 
right next to a boat that looked 
just like ours. That afternoon we 
made the acquaintance of a butcher, 


who sold us steak, and of a farmer’s © 


wife, who gave us some thick cream. 

We found ourselves enjoying par- 
ticularly the leisurely evening meal 
on deck, though evenings in the 
snug cabin were pleasant, too, for 
we had good lights to read by, and 
often there would be music from a 
neighboring yacht. 

Mornings we looked out upon a 
peaceful world. Gradually the 
broads came to life. Decks were 
swabbed, dinghies untied, sails un- 
furled, and soon the graceful ships 
sailed down the river. But not be- 
fore the vegetable man had chugged 
by in his launch, or the farmer had 
come to collect his shilling for 
mooring privileges. Occasionally, 
but not often, we had to wait for 
the tide before we could cast off. 

By the time we were ready to 


start our homeward journey t 
Wroxham, allowing enough days tc 
get there, we felt like ancient 
mariners. After so many days 
aboard, we were still intact. Oun 
hands were roughened from the 
ropes, and we still had a few black 
and blue spots from crawling ove1 
the cabin top. But neither of us had 
fallen overboard. The stove had 
turned over once, and the paraffin 
had spilled, setting fire to the pa 
pers with which we protected the 
cabin floor, but we threw them 
overboard and went on with the 
meal. We had no collision that 
necessitated filling in blanks. We 
still had both oars and the dinghy, 
and as many miles of rope as we 
had started with. 

One morning, on that return 
voyage, as we sailed smartly down 
the Ant River, we saw an old man 
set out from shore in a rowboat to 
help three boys who were trying to 
unscramble a mass of ropes, pulleys 
and wet canvas. When we heard him 
say, ““That’s capital, sir,” we recog- 
nized our skipper. 

When we moored near Wroxham 
Bridge the next day, and in very 
good time, too, he came aboard to 
help us lower the sail. 

“You had a great day to get back,” 
he said, after commenting on the 
high wind. “There'll be lots of craft 
getting in late, and the owners don’t 
like that at all.’’ Such was our re- 
ward. 

Although Roy’s of Wroxham 
takes back any stores or supplies not 
used, we had almost nothing left to 
return. Richer by a few pennies 
from the exchange of what did re- 
main, however, we stopped in a cafe 
for steak and chips and raspberry 
tart. This time the chatter about 
lifts and booms and stone bridges 
made sense. We were old salts too. 

Our landlady seemed relieved to 
see us. We stopped just long enough 
to get our suitcases before going 
back to our boat to spend the night. 

All that evening we were remind- 
ed by every lap of the waves that 
next day someone else would be 
sailing our boat. And when, next 
morning, we turned the boat back to 
the owner, it was with real regret. 
He gave it a sharp look, then 
chuckled, “I knew I could trust you 
with it.” 
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EARDORFF 


HE FIRST TIME I saw Paris I took 
T: bus from Gare Saint Lazare, 

where the boat trains arrive, to 
a Left Bank hotel. The trip started 
like an ordinary ride. Before it end- 
ed, it gave me the key to the city. As 
we drove down Avenue de l’Opera, 


: : : 
along the Seine, crossed it and went 


up Boulevard Saint Michel, the late 
afternoon sun spread a golden haze 
on the streets. Everywhere I looked 
I saw people strolling slowly, or 
rambling arm in arm by the river, 
or sitting at sidewalk cafes, as if 
transfixed by a dream-like enchant- 
ment. The conductor, himself trans- 
fixed, forgot to tell me where to get 
off, so I rode to the end of the line 
without knowing it. When he dis- 
covered his mistake, he shrugged. 
“Anyhow, you’ve seen Paris,” he 
said. 

He was right. It didn’t take long 
to discover that Paris is more than 
monuments. It’s an atmosphere of 
enchantment as well. To see it, you 
must be still now and then and let 
the enchantment work. Above all, 
you must sit, for this is a sitting city. 
You sit in sidewalk cafes, night 
clubs, parks. You sit along the Seine, 
watching the boats go by. You sit 
in buses, staring at the scenery. 
Wherever you are, you sit and look, 
and you absorb the special combina- 
tion of relaxation and beauty and 
excitement that makes this one of 
the wonderful cities of the world. 
And when you must walk, you stroll, © 
ambling along broad boulevards 
or down narrow streets that look 
like stage sets for the Seventeenth 
Century. 

When you're a tourist, you must 
be especially careful, I found, for 
you can rush from place to place, 
see everything, and still see nothing 
of this enchantment that’s as warm 
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Above: Brilliantly-lighted grand 
staircase of |'Opera during 


premiere performance fills with 
dignitaries at intermission time. 


Right: Place de la Concord is 
backed by Hotel Crillon, left, 
where France became first Euro- 
pean power to recognize U.S. 


Two favorite stops for visitors 
to Paris are La Tour D'Argent, 
left, where top cuisine, view of 
Notre Dame, river Seine can be 
enjoyed, Eiffel Tower (below) 
with spectacular display of city 
from platform near its summit. 


and golden as afternoon sunshine 
and sets Paris apart from other 
cities where leisure is not an art. 
After that bus ride, I worked out a 
sit and saunter tour that took me 
everywhere I wanted to go and still 
gave me time to enjoy this marvel- 
ous capital. Believe me, that’s the 
best way to see it. 

Picking up a free map of the city 
at the French Government Tourist 
Office, 8 Avenue de l’Opera, I start- 
ed my tour in the cradle of Paris— 
Ile de la Cite, one of two small is- 
lands in the Seine where, more than 
2,000 years ago, the Gauls built a 
fortified town that the Romans sub- 
sequently occupied. From there, 
over the centuries, the city expand- 
ed. On the southeastern tip of the 
island, on a site that had been a 
pagan temple to Jove and then a 
Christian church, stands Notre 
Dame, the magnificent Gothic cathe- 
dral begun in 1163. Today it’s the 
heart of France as well as of Paris. 
All distances from the capital to 
other towns in the country are 
measured from there. Like so many 
other buildings in the city, it stands 
in an open space that provides 


spe 


plenty of room to see and take pic- » 


tures of it. One of the first facts that 
struck me about Paris is that this is 
truly an open city, with light and 
space to dramatize its beauty. 

As I walked toward the cathedral 
from Rue de la Cite, I saw the three 
immense front doors and the famous 
carved figures above them, repre- 
senting 28 kings of Israel and Judah. 
Inside I strolled down the central 
aisle, staring at the magnificent col- 
ored-glass windows on either side, 
and then I climbed to the top of 
the left tower for a view of the city. 

Outside once more, I turned left 
and walked behind the cathedral 
and crossed a bridge to the Ile Saint 
Louis, turned right and walked 
around that small island to see the 
beautiful seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century houses that line its 
streets. At No. 9 Quai d’Anjou, the 
street on the northeastern side, 
Daumier produced many of his fa- 
mous lithographs and paintings. 

Back in front of Notre Dame, I 
walked ahead, veering left along the 
Seine, two blocks to Boulevard du 
Palais, crossed it, and turned right. 
After going less than a block I came 
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toa huge i iron gate on my left, open- 
ing into the Palais de Justice, site of 
a royal residence from Roman times 
until the end of the Fourteenth 
Century. The present building dates 
from the Eleventh Century. Inside 
the gate I turned left, walked 
through an arch and after a few 
steps came to the back of La Sainte 
Chapelle, one of the world’s most 
perfect examples of Gothic art. Be- 
gun in 1246 by Louis IX, it was built 
on two levels—the lower one for ser- 
vants, the upper for the royal fam- 
‘ily. Don’t miss the stupendous rose 
-window in the front of.-the upper 
chapel. The buildingvis open from 
10:00 a.m. to noon and from 1:30 
p-m. to 5:00 p.m. every day except 
Tuesday. Incidentally, all public 
buildings, including the Louvre, 
-are closed on Tuesday, a fact to re- 
member when planning your trip. 

Retracing my steps to Boulevard 
du Palais, I turned left, walked to 
the Seine and continued left along 
Quai de I’Horloge. In about half a 
minute I came to a gate in the iron 
fence on my left and a sign saying 
Conciergerie. I went through the 
gate, turned right, came to a red 
door with another sign over it, and 
paid fifteen cents to go inside—it’s 
only seven cents on Sundays. Part 
of the old royal palace, the *Concier- 
gerie was used during the French 
Revolution as a prison. Marie An- 
toinette, Madame du Barry, Danton 
and Robespierre were ali held there. 
Every few minutes a guide, who 
speaks only French, leads a tour 
from the entrance through a long 
Gothic room with four enormous 
fireplaces, known as the kitchen of 
St. Louis, to the suite of rooms where 
Marie Antoinette spent her last days 
before dying on the guillotine at 
Place de la Concorde, Pictures of 
the queen, letters, keys, locks and 
the armchair she used are preserved 
here. 

Back on the street, I continued 
along Quai de l’Horloge, turned left 
at the end of the Palais de Justice, 
and walked through Place Dau- 
phine, a quiet, tree-lined square that 
is one of the most charming spots in 
Paris. When I came to Pont Neuf, 
the city’s oldest bridge, dating from 
1578, I turned left and went to the 
left bank of the Seine. There a short 
distance away on my right I saw the 
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dome of the Institut de France, 
home of the Academie Francaise. 
Veering left again, I strolled past 
the open-air book stalls on one of 
the most beautiful river banks in 
the world. Everyone, I suppose, has 
his favorite part of Paris. This sec- 
tion is mine, with its displays of sec- 
ondhand books, prints and ancient 
coins, its magnificent views of Notre 
Dame and the old city, and its river 
traffic. I sauntered along as slowly 
as a native, drinking it in, until I 
came to Boulevard Saint Michel. 
Turning into it, I took bus No 
21 (27 will also do) and rode for a 
few minutes through the heart of 
the Latin Quarter until I reached 


the Jardin du Luxembourg on my 


right. The bus swings left there into 
Rue Gay-Lussac and stops. I got off, 
walked back down Boulevard Saint 
Michel one block to Rue Soufflot, 
turned right and saw the Pantheon 
in front of me at the end of the 
street. Built in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury as a church in the form of a 
Greek cross, it contains some inter- 
esting frescoes, as well as the tombs 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, Victor Hugo 
and Zola. When I came out I had a 
magnificent view of the Tour Eiffel 
straight ahead—a wonderful camera 
shot across the city that in itself 
made the trip there worthwhile. 

Going back to Boulevard Saint 
Michel, I passed the Sorbonne, one 
of the great universities of the 
world, founded in 1253. When I 
reached the boulevard, I crossed it 
and sat at one of the many cafes that 
line the sidewalks in this part of 
Paris, watching the crowds of stu- 
dents surging past, and enjoying the 
view of the Jardin du Luxembourg 
across the way. Then, pulling myself 
together, I went down Rue de 
Medicis, past the gardens on my left, 
until I came to the Palais du Lux- 
embourg, an elegant building 
modeled after the Pitti Palace in 
Florence, that was erected for Marie 
de Medici and is today the home of 
the French Senate. 

In front of the palace I crossed 
the street and walked down Rue de 
Tournon, past Cafe Le Tournon on 
my left, present-day meeting place 
of the remaining Existentialists, to 
Boulevard Saint Germain. Crossing 
it, I walked straight ahead down 
Rue de Seine two blocks, turned 


left into Rue Jacob, went two blocks 
further and turned left into Rue de 
Furstemberg, which is not shown 
on the map. This little street opens 
into Place Furstemberg, one of the 
loveliest squares in Paris. Four trees 
mark its corners, and in the center 
on a pedestal is a street lamp with 
five round globes hanging from it, 
giving the square a quaint nine- 
teenth-century look. On my right at 
No. 6 1 found the studio of Déla- 
croix, with some of his pictures and 
designs inside. 

Continuing straight ahead, I 
came out into Rue de l’Abbaye, an- 
other tiny street not on the map. 
There I turned right and walked to 
Rue Bonaparte, where, on my left, 
I found Saint Germain des Pres, 
the oldest church in Paris, with a 
Roman transept, tower and nave 
that date from the Eleventh Cen- 
tury. 

In this section of Paris, one of 
the centers for artists, writers, stu- 
dents and tourists, there are many 
good restaurants ranging in price 
from moderate to expensive. Cross- 
ing Boulevard Saint Germain, I 
walked one block up Rue de Rennes 
and there, on the corner of Rue 
Bernard-Palissy (not on the map). 
found one called Aux Armes de 
Jacques Coeur, with fixed-price 
lunches for around $1.00. Then, 
back on Boulevard Saint Germain, 
I had coffee at a sidewalk table of 
Aux Deux Magots, the cafe opposite 
Saint Germain des Pres made fa- 
mous after the war by Sartre and 
other artists and writers who called 
it home. It’s a marvelous place to 
sit. A table there gives you a ring- 
side seat on the life of one of the 
most interesting quarters of this fas- 
cinating city. 

Leaving at last, I walked down 
Rue Bonaparte, a charming, narrow 
street lined with bookshops and art 
galleries, and turned left along the 
Seine, with its bookstalls and stroll- 
ing people and its view of the 
Louvre across the river. At the 
first bridge—Pont du Carrousel—I 
crossed and walked through the en- 
trance into the courtyard of this 
immense building, the largest urban 
palace in the world—half a mile long 
—and one of the finest examples of 
Renaissance architecture. Original- 
ly a fortress stood on this site, but it 
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was rebuilt as a royal palace in 1541 
and added to for the next hundred 
years. Since the French Revolution, 
the greater part of it has been given 
over to the museum. 

In the courtyard on my right I 
found the entrance to the Louvre 
and went inside. Turning left, I 
came to the famous statue of Venus 
de Milo and the Victory of Samo- 
thrace, which stands dramatically at 
the-head of a broad stairway and 
seems about to soar down the hall. 
I wandered through a huge section 
devoted to Egyptian art, past Ren- 
aissance sculpture that includes 
works by Michelangelo, Donatello 
and Cellini, into the picture gallery 
to see da Vinci’s Mona Lisa and a 
stupendous collection of paintings 
by Rembrandt, Rubens, Raphael, 
Velasquez, El Greco and many, 
many others. 

Emerging at last, I walked back 
through the courtyard, crossed Place 
du Carrousel, named for a revel 
given there by Louis XIV, to the Arc 
de Triomphe du Carrousel, a copy 
of the Arch of Severus in Rome, 
built by Napoleon in 1806. Through 
the arch I had a magnificent view 
through the Jardin des Tuileries, 
past the Egyptian Obelisk in Place 
de la Concorde to the Arc de 
Triomphe in the distance at the 
head of the Champs Elysees. 

Strolling through the gardens, I 
turned left at Pont de Solferino, 
crossed the bridge, went down a 
flight of steps on my right to the 
river bank and bought a ticket for 
a ride on one of the Bateaux 
Mouches, sightseeing boats that 
leave from there several times a day 
and float you along the river past 
Notre Dame and Ie Saint Louis and 
then, turning, carry you back past 
the Tour Eiffel. Boats leave at 3:00 
and 4:00 p.m. for long excursions, 
at 4:30 and 5:30 for shorter ones. 

That evening, after some more 
cafe sitting, I had dinner near my 
hotel and took a taxi to the Folies 
Bergeres, 32 Rue Richer. 

The second day I started again 
at Notre Dame, on my way there 
passing the beautiful flower market 
along the Seine on the north side of 
the island. From the cathedral I 
walked toward the right bank of the 
river and crossed the bridge at the 
Hotel de Ville, the city hall of Paris. 
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In the past, political prisoners were 
executed in the square in front of 
this building. At the first bus stop 
marker on the corner of Quai de 
l’Hotel de Ville, I took bus No. 69, 
which, turning left into Rue Saint 
Antoine, a street filled with push 
carts piled high with vegetables, let 
me off at Place de la Bastille, site of 
the famous prison that was seized 
on July 14, 1789, when the people 
rebelled against the monarchy. 
There’s a column now in the center 
of the square, surmounted by a fig- 
ure symbolizing liberty. 

I climbed to the top of it for a 
view of the city, and then, back on 
the street once more, strolled along 
Boulevard Beaumarchais, wide and 
tree-lined, until I came to the first 
street that cuts across it—Rue du 
Pas-de-la-Mule, which is not identi- 
fied by that name on the map. ‘Turn- 
ing left there, I walked two blocks 
to Place des Vosges, a large square 
that was once one of the fashionable 
quarters of Paris. In the days of 
Henry IV and Louis XIV many of 
the noble families lived here. Their 
houses remain, somewhat time-worn 
but architecturally still among the 


Above: Visitors to Louvre half expect 
statue of Winged Victory to take flight. 


Left: Cheval is French for bang-tails, 
seen here racing at Auteuil track, Paris. 


most beautiful in the city. The 
buildings run along three sides of a 
park, jutting over the sidewalk to 
form an arcade. Walking left, I 
found the home of Victor Hugo at 
the first corner—No. 6. 

Past his house, I went left again 
at Rue de Birague, first street lead- 
ing out of the square (on the map 
it is not named) and, on the corner 
of Rue Saint Antoine, I took bus 
No. 69 back along Rue de Rivoli, 
past the Hotel de Ville and ‘Tour 
Saint Jacques. At the Palais Royal 
stop opposite the Louvre I got off 
and, turning right off Rue de Rivoli, 
entered Place du Theatre Francais, 
another of the beautiful squares of 
the city, with a graceful fountain 
on either side, the magnificent Ave- 
nue de l’Opera leading out of it, 
and, on my right, the handsome 
Palais Royal, built for Cardinal 
Richelieu in 1636. One of the two 
companies of the Comedie Francaise 
performs in a theatre that forms 
part of this building today. 

At the far end of the palace I 
turned right into Rue de Montpen- 
sier to stroll through the courtyard 
there and a quiet, charming park. 
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Then, back on the street, I walked 
down Avenue de l’Opera toward the 
imposing opera house, and, on the 
corner of Place de l’Opera and 
Boulevard des Capucines, sank 
down at a table at the famous and 
fashionable Cafe de la Paix to watch 
the crowds. This section of Paris, 
one of the chic quarters of the city, 
provides an“extremely elegant side- 
walk show. 

Dragging myself away at last, I 
crossed the street and sauntered 
down Rue de la Paix past shop win- 
dows displaying some of the most 
expensive jewelry in the. jorld, to 


Place Vendome, witti’ ‘its central col » 


umn, erected by Napoleon in imita- 
tion of Trajan’s coltimy i in Rome, 
with himself on tp: wearing the 
toga of a Roman emperor. Home of 
* several of the high fashion houses 
of France, this area is a shopper's 
paradise for anyone with lots of 
money to spend. 

Turning right at Rue Saint Hon- 
ore, I strolled to Rue Royale, an- 
_other elegant street and, turning 


right once more, came to the Made- 
leine, a handsome church built like 
a Greek temple, begun by 


Napoleon 
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“an obelisk from Luxor, 


but not completed until 1843. From 
the Saint Honore-Royale corner you 
get a wonderful view of it. 

Around here there are a num- 
ber of restaurants that serve fine 
lunches, expensive to moderate- 
ly priced, including Maxim’s at 
No. 3 Rue Royale—expensive. Go- 
ing along Boulevard de la Made- 
leine to Rue Duphot, I found 
moderately priced one called Les 
Trois Quartiers on the corner of 
Rue Duphot and Rue Richepance, 
less than a two-minute walk from 
the Madeleine. 

After lunch I walked down Rue 
Royale to Place de la Concorde, an 
immense, magnificent square with 
Egypt, in 
the center. Here during the French 
Revolution hundreds of people, in- 
cluding the king and queen, were 
guillotined while the watching 
crowd knitted cheerfully. From the 
Rue Royale corner I had a superb 
view across the Seine to the Palais 
Bourbon, where the Chamber of 
Deputies meets, and the Tour Eiffel 
beyond it to the right. 

Turning right as I came out of 
Rue Royale, I walked a few steps to 


Bookstall browsing along banks 
of Seine near Notre Dame is 
favorite spring pastime for Paris 
visitors who want prints, left, 
for their livingroom or simply 
need excuse to wander streets, 
below, in ideal strollers’ city. 


the second bus stop marker and 
boarded No. 52. It carried me past 
the American Embassy on the north- 
west corner of the square and then 
turned into Avenue des Champs 
Elysees, a broad, elegant boulevard, 
the lower end flanked by a charm- 
ing park, with plenty of benches for 
sitting, the upper end a line of 
shops, movie houses and sidewalk 
cafes. At the Arc de Triomphe I got 
off fora closer look at this famous 
monument which Napoleon or- 
dered built in 1808, although it 
wasn’t finished until 1836. Climb- 
ing to the top, I had another won- 
derful view of the city. 

Then, strolling down the Champs 
Elysees, I took a bus at the first stop 
and rode back to Place de la Con- 


corde, and, on the corner where I’d 
‘taken No. 52, took No. 42, which 


carried me part of the way back 
along the Champs Elysees, through 
Avenue Montaigne, across Pont de 
l’Alma, and along Avenue Rapp. At 
the third stop after the bridge I got 
off and walked through the Champ 
de Mars. In less than two minutes I 
saw the Tour Eiffel on my right. 
Built in 1887 for a world exhibition, 
this was for 50 years the tallest struc- 
ture in the world, almost twice as 
high as the Washington Monument. 
Taking the elevator to the top, I 
stared down at the city almost a 
thousand feet below. If you want to 
have lunch here instead of near the 
Madeleine, there are two restaurants 
in the tower, an expensive one— 
around $10.00 for a meal—on the 
first landing and a less expensive— 
$3.00—but equally good one on the 
second landing. 

Down on the ground again, I 
strolled straight ahead through the 
Champ de Mars to Avenue de la 
Motte-Picquet and veered left past 
Hotel des Invalides, founded by 
Louis XIV as an old soldiers’ home, 
which contains the tomb of Napo- 
leon. Turning into Boulevard de la 
‘Tour-Maubourg, I continued to the 
Seine. There, going down to the 
river bank, I sat in the afternoon 
sun, watching the boats go by—one 
of my favorite occupations in Paris. 

That evening I had a magnificent 
dinner for about $7.00 in a seven- 
teenth-century mansion at the Res- 
taurant Laperouse, 51 Quai des 
Grands Augustins, on the left bank 
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through paris 


of the river opposite the Palais de 
Justice. Being lucky that day, I 
found a table by a window overlook- 
ing the water. Later I took bus No. 
95 from Place du Theatre Francais 
to the opera, then past gaily decor- 
ated department store windows on 
Boulevard Haussmann, past Gare 
Saint Lazare, along Rue de Lenin- 
grad and got off at Place de Clichy 
in Montmartre and walked along 
Boulevard de Clichy for a look at 
the city’s night life, which is expen- 
sive and uninhibited. 

I started my third day by repeat- 
ing that trip to Place de Clichy. 
There, crossing Rue de Leningrad 
to the corner of Boulevard des 
Batignolles, I caught bus No. 30 
along Boulevard de Clichy, past the 
Moulin Rouge and Place Pigalle, 
and into Boulevard Rochechouart 
until I came to a small park on my 
right and a bus stop marked Anvers. 
Getting off and crossing the boule- 
vard, I walked straight ahead up 
Rue de Steinkerque toward Sacre 
Coeur, the famous church built after 
the Franco-Prussian war. At the end 
of the street I followed a sign to a 
funicular and rode up the hill on 
which the church stands. There I 
had a splendid view of Paris, with 
the Seine and Notre Dame in the dis- 
tance far below. 

After looking inside Sacre Coeur, 
I retraced my steps to the funicular 
station, walked past it and con- 
tinued along a curving street until 
I came to the first street on my left. 
Turning into it, I went a few steps 
to Place du Tertre, another lovely 
square, lined with sidewalk cafes 
and art stores. I sat there for a while, 
watching the Montmartre artists 
drawing pictures of other visitors 
and then took the bus back the way 
I'd come. 

At the opera I got off and win- 
dow-shopped and cafe-sat along 
Boulevard des Capucines. 

That afternoon at 2:30 I joined 
a tour which left from the American 
Express office on Rue Scribe back 
of the opera and carried me to Ver- 
sailles, the palace twelve miles from 
the city where Louis XIII hunted 
and Louis XIV lived. The present 
buildings were constructed in vari- 
ous years by both kings. It’s an im- 
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Special Hotel Note 


N APRIL 1 a single-price hotel 
O bill was adopted by 1,500 

French hotels including al- 
most all Paris hotels of international 
standard. The new, U.S.-style quote 
for a room now includes tax, service 
and continental breakfast of rolls, 
butter and coffee, is designed to ap- 
‘peal to Americans, who have long 
complained at “extras” on their 


hotel bills. 


. 


mense structure, overlooking a park 
so big it seems limitless. Corneille, 
Racine and Moliere read their plays 
here. Madame de Pompadour, Ma- 
dame du Barry and Marie Antoi- 
nette gave fabulous parties, the ex- 
travagance of which helped to in- 
furiate the people and bring on the 
revolution. I followed the guide 
through the innumerable rooms, 
decorated with gold leaf, to the 
great Hall of Mirrors, built in 1678, 
and the apartments of the former, 
king and queen. 

The park contains a Swiss lake, 
a Grand Canal modeled on the one 
in Venice, the Orangery, built to 
shelter 1,200 orange trees, the Petit 
Trianon, where Marie Antoinette 
liked to live when she grew tired of 
the big palace, and the Grand 
Trianon, built as a retreat for Louis 
XIV. 

On the way back to the city, where 
we arrived at 6:00 p.m. the bus 
drove through the Bois de Boulogne, 
one of the great public parks of 
Paris. 

That night I went to a night club 
near Saint Germain des Pres— 
L’Abbaye at No. 6 Rue de l’Abbaye, 
where an American, Gordon Heath, 
sings French and American folk 
songs in a tiny room. Someone told 
me that I should take a taxi around 
3:00 or 4:00 a.m. to Les Halles, the 
central market of Paris on the Right 
Bank a few blocks northeast of the 
Louvre, but since the thought of 
seeing fruit and vegetables unload- 
ed from vans doesn’t excite me 
much, I went to bed instead. How- 
ever, if you’re more energetic than 
I and go to Les Halles in the early 
morning, you’re supposed to do 
something else as well—eat onion 
soup at 5:00 or 6:00 a.m. in one of 
the neighborhood restaurants. 


‘On my fourth day I could have 


taken a day-long tour to Fontain- 
bleau, another royal residence 37 
miles from Paris, but instead, like 
a good Parisian, I idled the hours 
away strolling about the fashionable 
boulevards near the Opera, brows- 
ing through bookstalls along the 
Seine, and trying out a number of 
sidewalk cafe chairs along Boule- 
vard Saint Germain. And I also did 
a lot of shopping, though that was 
incredibly easy. 

As a man who resists shopping 
like that horse you can lead to wa- 
ter but, I made a marvelous discov- 
ery that solved all my gift problems, 
saved me money, and gave me extra 
hours for my sitting. I bought every- 
thing at the Societe des Produits Eu- 
ropeens, 22 Rue Caumartin, two 
blocks down Boulevard des Capu- 
cines from the opera. In this small 
store I found leading-brand French 
perfumes and liqueurs (the two best 
buys in France) , German cameras, 
English woolens, Danish silver, 
Italian leatherwork, Swiss watches 
and products from a few other Eu- 
ropean countries besides. All the 
non-French articles sell at prices 
that are the same as those in the 
country of their origin, with no 
French duty added, which means 
that you can do your European as 
well as your French shopping eco- 
nomically here. The store delivers 
all your purchases directly to your 
boat or plane, so that you don’t have 
to bother with them yourself. And, 
as everything it sells is for export 
only, it is able to grant a substan- 
tial discount on many articles, plus 
another discount if you pay in dol- 
lars. On some items this amounts to 
a saving of twenty percent and over 
on the price you'd pay if you bought 
the merchandise at an ordinary 
shop. 

After half an hour of browsing 
through that showroom, I had all 
my gift problems solved and noth- 
ing to do but warm another side- 
walk chair. Take it from me, after 
you’ve seen the monuments, there’s 
no pleasanter way to see the life of 
the city than just to sit and let it flow 
past. That’s another of the wonder- 
ful things about Paris. It’s one of 
those charming places where the 
mountain actually comes to Mo- 
hammed. @ 
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Beaches like Die Dune, above, are drawing 
European crowds back to battered Helgoland. 
* 


esses 


C0 TRAVEL'S 
/ ASLAND IDYLL 


HE ISLAND OF Helgoland has 

been destroyed so often by na- 

ture and by man that it ought 
to be as dead as a dodo but it just 
won't accept its fate. Today it is 
bouncing back to its ninth life, with 
enormous gusto, and is already head- 
ily calling itself Das Seebad Europas 
(The Sea Bath of Europe) , as it did 
in previous incarnations. A splen- 
did new ship named Wappen von 
Hamburg (Arms of Hamburg), with 
accommodations for 1,600 passen- 
gers, the very first ship built in Ger- 
many since the war, was launched 
in 1955, and its chief mission in life 
is to make several trips a week in 
summer from Hamburg to Helgo- 
land, 30 miles out in the North Sea, 
carrying tourists, holiday-seekers 
and bargain-lovers. Other ships ply 
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BY SYDNEY CLARK 


to Helgoland from Bremerhaven, 
from Wilhelmshaven and from cer- 
tain Frisian islands. 

The German Frisian Islands are 
strung in a fairly regular chain from 
Borkum, near the Netherlands fron- 
tier, to Sylt, near the line of Den- 
mark. For the most part they are 
merely pleasant sand dunes emerg- 
ing a few yards above the restless 
North Sea. Helgoland alone is bold- 
ly, brilliantly different, a natural 
curiosity almost as striking as Mont 
St. Michel. Lying 30 miles from the 
nearest land, near the port of Cux- 
haven at the mouth of the Elbe, it is 
the only one not adjacent to the 
mainland. Rising 200 feet in sheer 
cliffs of a warmly ruddy hue, it is 
the only one that hints of a “past,” 
and a past of the sharpest dramatic 


HELCOLAND 


interest is exactly what it has. 

It is a 100-acre chunk of earth, 
with an extra twenty acres of low- 
land attached to the leeward side. 
Scientists assert that Helgoland was 
once five times its present size and 
certain it is that the island has 
fought a losing battle with the sea 
and the weather ever since its aban- 
donment by the Scandinavian ice 
cap in prehistoric times. The shrink- 
age was accurately measured as aver- 
aging 202 square meters a year dur- 
ing the period of British possession 
in the Nineteenth Century. Soon 
after the island’s acquisition by 
Prussia in 1890, a ring of Bornholm 
granite was built at great expense by 
the new owner and the shrinkage 
was thus reduced to about 100 
square meters yearly. With this wall 
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still largely intact, Helgoland can 
now look forward to about 40 cen- 
turies more of existence before the 
last red cliff shall have crumbled in- 
to the sea. 

Wilhelm II took possession of 
Helgoland on August 10, 1890. Prior 
to that date, Britain had held it for 
83 years, having seized the island 
from Denmark in 1807. At that time 
Britain had stern need of the place 
to counteract Napoleon’s embargo 
decrees, and Helgoland, soon called 
Little London, became the smug- 
gling center of Europe. By 1890, 
however, it seemed of slight impor- 
tance to Britain and she ceded it to 
Germany in exchange for Zanzibar 
and some smaller islands off East 
Africa. Soon, however, Germany 
made it one of the strongest sea-fort- 
resses on earth. A naval harbor al- 
most as large as the island itself 
was built at the southern end. Huge 
guns were planted at intervals along 
the cliff and these were connected by 
tunnels with the harbor. So im- 
mensely strong and heavy were the 
military and naval constructions 
that when ultimately Germany was 
required by the Treaty of Versailles 
to destroy them it took three years of 
the hardest work and thousands of 
heavy charges of lyddite to accom- 
plish the destruction. 

The devastation resulting from 
the Second World War was so thor- 
ough that it made that of the First 
look small indeed. On April 18, 
1945, nineteen days before V-E Day, 
a thousand British bombing planes 
made a final saturation raid on Hel- 
goland that totally erased what was 
left of the Upper and Lower Towns. 
Even this was only a curtain raiser 
compared to the cataclysmic destruc- 
tion that occurred exactly two years 
later. On April 18, 1947, the second 
anniversary of the big raid, the for- 
tifications, having been filled with 
outmoded Nazi munitions assem- 
bled for destruction, were blown up 
in what must have been one of the 
biggest non-atomic explosions of all 
times. I have been told that 5,600 
tons of high explosives were then 
touched off. So massive was this 
charge that a substantial part of the 
cliff on which the Upper Town had 
once stood collapsed in a shattering 
mass of debris. 
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Anchored in Helgoland roadstead, above, passenger ferries connect island with German Ports. 


New inns, below, are part of Helgoland's renaissance after massive wartime devastation. 
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Rebuilding from zero, islanders continue new construction even as fresh 


That was Helgoland’s low point 
-and it must have seemed dead for 
keeps, but appearances were decep- 
tive. Five years later, on March 1, 
1952, the Allies returned the is- 
land, along with the rest of West 
Germany, to German sovereignty, 
and the Herculean task of rebuild- 
ing Helgoland was promptly started. 
Architects, town planners, engineers 
and technicians swarmed to the is- 
land, recognizing it as a virgin field 
for experimentation, and they have 
done wonders in a short half decade. 

On a hot summer morning last 
year I took the U-Bahn (subway) 
from my Hamburg hotel to the St. 
Pauli Wharf and joined 1,599 other 
passengers aboard the Wappan von 
Hamburg. There must have been 
that many, for the gleaming ship of 
2,500 gross tons seemed jammed to 
its capacity. It pulls out from that 
river wharf at 7:00 a.m., makes the 
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outward trip, with a stop at Cux- 
haven, in about six hours, remains 
at anchor in the lee of Helgoland’s 
Dune for about four hours and then 
returns to Hamburg, arriving be- 
tween 10:00 and 11:00 p.m. The 
Gluckauf (Goodluck) comes from 
Bremerhaven, which is much near- 
er, and thus allows more hours on 
the island and its sea-bath satellite 
for those trippers who cannot linger 
over night. 

But more and more visitors are 
lingering each year. To “go Bae- 
deker’’ for a moment, there are five 
small new inns on the main island, 
the Hansahof, with attractive Swed- 
ish furnishings, being perhaps the 
most comfortable of them, and 40 
or more Helgoland householders 
take in from two to a dozen paying 
guests each. On The Dune there is 
Zelthotel, or Tent Hotel, with 25 
beds, so the total who may remain 


See 


boatloads of vacationers arrive daily from mainland ports for play. 


for holidays is now at least 250 and 
growing all the time. 

An eager island boy asked to car- 
ry my bag from the wharf to my 
hotel and we hadn’t gone a hundred 
yards before he said, in a Helgo- 
land brand of German that I under- 
stood with difficulty, “On this is- 
land everything is zollfre:, not sub- 
ject to any taxes or customs duties.” 
We were just passing a tempting 
shop window and he added shyly, 
“Look, sir. English drops!” Taking 
the hint, I entered the shop and 
bought for him a bag of the all-day 
suckers and for myself a package of 
American cigarettes at a fraction of 
the mainland cost. In that and other 
stores I found that liquors, tea, cof- 
fee and chocolate were as blissfully 
cheap as tobacco. French wines were 
far cheaper than in Paris and good 
Scotch whiskey far cheaper than in 
Edinburgh. Very limited amounts of 
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helgoland 


these goods may be taken back to 
the mainland untaxed, but while on 
the island and its Dune the visitor 
may revel in joke-cheap prices. This 
goes, incidentally, for the hotels as 
well, where the most you can pay 
for a room plus three meals is $4.30 
a day! 

My young porter-guide seemed 
intelligent beyond his years and I 
asked him a further question about 
general taxes. 

“They're nothing much,” he said. 
“The sea baths already take care of 
most everything and they’re getting 
bigger and better all the time.” 

“But at least your people have 
income taxes to pay to the German 
government?” I persisted. 

“We're Frisians,’ he said a bit 
hotly. “We certainly don’t pay any- 
thing to Germany.” This island, I 
thought, is a chip of Utopia. 

After I had checked in at the 


~hotel I found that the boy still re- 


mained hopefully in the offing, so 
I engaged him as my guide. We 
climbed to the lofty Oberland (I 
sighed for the elevator of pre-war 
days!) for a look around. Not a 
stick nor a stone of the former Up- 
per Town could I find, for all new 
construction so far has been in the 
Lower Town, but the magnificent 
view was still there, undamaged by 
bombs or lyddite charges. The crin- 
kled sea stretched to infinity and 
on it, in the middle distance, rested 
the Dune Island like a bath mat on 
a blue-tiled floor. That fragile- 
looking strand, by the way, is now 
much larger than ever before, due 
to the recent construction of sand- 
trapping installations which have 
been successful beyond the engi- 
neers’ hopes. 

Together my young cicerone and 
I walked past the brick lighthouse, 
which is the only structure that 
came through the double death of 
Helgoland in 1945 and 1947, and so 
across the island and along its rim 
to the northern tip. I remember this 
Oberland as a hundred acres of 
market gardens and of meadows 
cropped by sheep, but the war and 
its aftermath left it, to quote the 
words of a German report, “a moon- 
landscape full of craters.” 

This was a sad sight, though na- 
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ture and man are collaborating to 
reclaim the land, but I was happy 
to find that the contours of an old 
friend living in the sea just off the 
northern tip are quite unchanged. 
The friend is Long Anna, a lone 
rock rising 200 feet from the waves. 
It, or she, is typical of several such 
sentinels guarding the main cliff. 
The sea eats a tunnel through the 
friable sandstone, then the roof of 
the tunnel caves in and is washed 
away. So a new sentinel is made. 
Long Anna was born in the year 
1860. This nearly-centenarian spin- 
ster is grim and gaunt and shrewish 
looking and was so even in her sev- 
enties, when I first made her ac- 
quaintance. 

On the day and hour of our Ober- 
land stroll there happened to be an 
exceptionally low tide and from the 
eastern rim of the Oberland the boy 
pointed out to me a reef of the old 
Wittklipp (White Cliff) which for- 
merly protected a causeway con- 


necting the main island with The, 


Dune. This Wittklipp was almost 
pure chalk, of high quality, and a 
great trade in chalk enriched the 
Helgolanders for several decades. 
Sometimes a hundred cargo ships 
were moored in the harbor at the 
same time. But the North Sea, per- 
ennial enemy of all the Frisian is- 
lands, lashed out at the White Cliff 


- in 1711 and overthrew it. On Christ- 


mas Eve in 1720 a still more violent 
tempest finished the job and de- 
stroyed the causeway as well. The 
chalk trade was ended forever and 
the sheltered harbor was gone, forc- 
ing the Helgolanders to look for 
other means of livelihood. Fortu- 
nately, vast schools of herring found 
the neighboring waters to their lik- 
ing and fishing brought income to 
Helgoland for a time, but herring 
are notably temperamental and they 
suddenly quit these waters and have 
never come back to anything like 
the former extent. Lobsters, more 
habit-bound, have, however, clung 
to the base of the red cliffs and they 
provide a steady income to some 
islanders. These choicest of crusta- 
ceans favor no other place on the 
German coast than this one island 
but here they are trapped in con- 
siderable numbers and while await- 
ing shipment they are kept in crates 
beneath the surface of the sea, 


where they are fed daily by hand. 
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The most striking specialty of — 


Helgoland can be seen to advantage 
only by rounding the entire island 
in a motorboat. This specialty is 
birds by the thousand. They are 
guillemots, or in the Frisian tongue 
Skiten, and they come each summer 
“in clouds,” from Norway, Iceland 
and Greenland for the brooding 
season in this softer clime. In the 
recesses of the red cliffs on the north- 
west side they stand in row upon 
endless row, each bird clad in the 
most modish of black swallowtails 
with a faultless white shirt front to 
set off the suit. When the mood 
seizes them, or a loud noise disturbs 
their preening, they take to the air 
and circle about screaming their 
concerted protest. 

From late in June until mid- 
August the whole air rings with the 
guillemots’ cries, which have noth- 
ing of elegance like their garb. By 
August the young birds have learned 
to fly and the whole flock, tiring of 
soft dalliance on Helgoland, is off 
to the Arctic. 

The grim years of the two wars 
must have tested avian nerves, for 
their summer home was subject to 
the strange, horrible bedlam of air 
raids and the counter-concussions 
of anti-aircraft batteries. But the 
guillemots, I have been assured, 
were able to “take it.’’ Seven thou- 
sand strong, they never gave up 
their brooding island. 

Kumme We’er, said a conspicuous 
prewar sign on the wharf of the 
Unterland, being Helgolandish for 
“Come Again.”’ Now, after all these 
bitter years, vacationists are coming 
again, in ever-increasing throngs. 
Well over 100,000 came last summer 
and many more are expected this 
summer. The enlarged Dune, with 
its hotel of tents, a pleasant restau- 
rant and extensive bathing cabins, 


is again a mecca of sea bathers and 


sun bathers. 

As a vacationland, Helgoland is 
one of the wonders of the world. 
Certainly no other resort has trans- 
formed itself, iQ less than a decade, 
from bomb-blasted rubble to a 
haven for the traveler. And the 
profit of this remarkable re-birth 
can be shared by all. 

Helgoland’s new life can mean a 
new vacation experience for you. 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS 


Cable Car Links Caracas to Mountaintop Hotel 


From Caracas terminal new 28-passenger cable car makes ascent of 7,000-foot Mount Avila 


where shuttle car leads from summit station to modern 14-story Humboldt Hotel atop peak. 


FOUR-MILE cable-car ride, 
longest in the workl, is now 
carrying passengers on a 
thrilling trip from Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, over the top of 7,000-foot Mt. 
Avila to the blue Caribbean seaside. 
Perched atop the mountain at the 
halfway point of the ride is an ultra- 
modern fourteen-story hotel, com- 
plete with ice-skating arena and a 
recreation area. 
Named the Humboldt Hotel, the 
silo-shaped structure is reached 
from the mountain-top cable stop 


via a special spur line that carries 
visitors in little, round six-passen- 
ger cars. 

The Humboldt has central heat- 
ing and a heated indoor swimming 
pool plus an unparalleled view of 
booming Caracas on one side and 
the Caribbean on the other. 

The $20,000,000 cable-car system 
was started just two years ago. Each 
car carries 28 passengers and makes 
the entire trip, 
Caribbean, in half an hour. The 
system is of German design. 


New Cabins Swell Grand Teton Tourist Capacity 


EW. ACCOMMODATIONS for 400 
N visitors will open June 16 at 
Colter Bay in Grand Teton 
National Park, Wyoming, thanks to 
a gift of more than $1,500,000 from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Designed for economical family 
vacationing, the new construction 
includes 125 rustic log cabins, a 
cafeteria, self-service laundry, pub- 
lic showers, general store and tackle 
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shop. The Colter Bay area is six 


miles north of Jackson Lake Lodge 
in the Jackson Hole sector of the 
park. 

The cabins, each with private 
bath and electric heat, are available 
in one- and two-bedroom combina- 
tions at a rate of $9.00 to $16.50 per 
day for up to six persons. Nearby, a 
112-unit trailer park charges $1.50 
per space. 


Caracas—Avila— 


ODDS AND INNS 


Princess Elizabeth was watch- 

ing game on night King 
George VI died, is repairing 1954 
Mau-Mau damage, expanding capa- 
city to 14 guests.... Mexico City, 
Acapulco will shortly have new 200- 
250 room El Presidente hotels, with 
capital’s hostelry opening July 1, 
Acaputco’s in December. ... Greek 
government will help finance $6,- 
000,000 Athens Hilton for late 1959 
construction. ... Henry Kaiser plans 
completion of his 260-room Hawat- 
ian Village, Honolulu hotel, by 
June I, hopes to build a $17,000,000 
office-hotel in Oakland, Calif.... 
Part of Neuberg Abbey, Heidelberg, 
,that was converted to a mill is now 
receiving its second sea-change—to 
lodging for 110 guests. ... New Mi- 
ami reservation office for Hilton ho- 
tels is at 150 S.E. 3rd Ave., phone 
FR 9-3427....On the Canale della 
Guidecca, Venice of course, an 80- 
room, terraced albergo is currently 
under construction. 


(Prin Treetops Hotel, where 


Enjoy a family vacation in 


- You'll want to retire here later 


Go speedboating on the Lake of the 
Ozarks. Swim, fish, water ski, or just 
relax in the comfortable cottages 
along 1300 scenic miles of shore line. 


You'll always spend less in Missouri and 
see more. Vacation in over 100 places, 
see big-league baseball and outdoor 
opera in St. Louis or Kansas City, stop 
at old mansions and Civil War battle- 
fields, tour the Capitol at Jefferson 
City. Enjoy the gorgeous Ozark drive 
and the wonderful fishing, swimming, 
and boating in our magnificent lakes 
and scenic rivers. 


FREE...FULL COLOR VACATION FOLDERS: 


Float Trip Operators, Ozark Playground, 
Lake of the Ozarks and White River 
Region. Send name and address to: 


Missouri Division of Resources & Development 
Dept. E761 Jefferson City, Missouri 
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When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Pays up to $5,000 
Accidental Medical Ex- 
pense; up to $50,000 
Accidental Death or Dis- 
memberment; up to 
$1,000 for loss of or 
damage to Baggage. 
World Wide coverage. 
1 Day to 6 Months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
ReBADileNeG. ; PREMNGN Soy, (Ve AGINS TAY 


TRAVEL SCENIC 


WEST VIRGINIA 


THE FRIENDLY 
MOUNTAIN STATE 


Send today for new free colorful 
vacation booklet. Read about WEST 
VIRGINIA’S 22 State Parks with new 
lodges and snug cabins fully equipped 
at modest family rates. Every outdoor 
activity awaits the visitor... relax in 
nature’s wonderland, fun-filled days, 
restful nights. Swift mountain streams, 
trails, tennis, outdoor pools, golf,: 
horseback, boating, are yours for an. 
unforgettable holiday. Let us help you 
plan_a_ thrilling yacation in WEST 
VIRGINIA’S colorful highlands. 


Send for FREE booklet! 


[WEST VIRGINIA: 


INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY COMMISSION®s 
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Travel Crossroads 
BY TED SHANE 


Travel Crossroads Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Horizontal 


Well-known play thing 

Daisy Mae 

Television world figure 

What ’Andsome ’Arry did when 
he sat on a tack 

What Babe said when told she 
was wonderful 


Economical light on an electric 
sign 
What Travel will do for the 


Tired Business Man 

Here today G--- tomorrow 

This is what you dive in in Italy 
This is a hit or miss game 

This is the end of Christmas and 
tells whose headache it was 
Here’s where you'll find a lot of 
girls legs 

These are entirely surrounded 
by wet spots. 

This will tan your hide 

What a million bucks does to 
many a tense situation 

Give this a stone and it will be in 
Churchill’s class 

Get a load of this 

The lady with hair in her eyes, 
and other places 

What the college professor was 
to the tetrahedral and many 
sided question of higher ethics 
The woman at the telephone 
drew herself up in these 
What ’Andsome ’Arry 
never to be 

This is what they 
Saint Therese 

This was just wild about Harry 


oped 
didn’t call 


| Queen’s age in England 


Tell tale 

Southern New York 

German Grass 

You pass these when you drive 
across America 

This turns a map backward 
You done it man 


4 The thing that really makes a 


smoke-filled back room 

Kind of glass that takes time 
What the dentist said just before 
I bit him 

Fate in a backward mood 

Ash holder 

Incidentally a big day 


This comes before a famous 
Latin mother 

| Stayer cases 
Countries heard from are this 


to a traveler 


ae 


Poa 


- Vertical 
These are simply killing in Spain 
Minor note in the Suez sym- 


phony 

These are put in for catches, but 
you can see right through them 
Plotted while snoring 

What the Tower of Pisa does on 
a rainy day 

The daughter of Dumb Dora 

A Little thing that has been 
very Big at Columbia University 
Storm 

These foam at the mouth if you 
lift them up 

The brain 

Leery guy 

Quick way to travel 

Speed 

It was her duty to teach the 
Egyptians about swimin-- women 
Whose bridge used to be very 


bad, before the Westminster 
contract? 
Where a good after dinner 


speech will put you 

If you do this into eating too 
much you soon won’t have any 
They put this before Chow in 
China 

This is always burnt to an artist 
The odds are against this 

The girl who sold the Tower of 
Pisa to an American Tourist 
This can’t seem to get along 
without some heel 

Vamoose 

Dutchmen’s Ditches 

Song of the Hen 

This star’s rings are famous 
Armed voyagers 

What to do if you don’t succeed 
Call me anything. Call me this 
What\the dressmaker did for 
Grace Kelly 

Lefts at sea 

What to say when the docter 
comes 

This will get you French justice 
What to take at a well-known 
Spa 

Nat King 

This is with go 

Foxy play house 
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Travel Twisters 


BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


1. So here we go off to the races! To what track would 
you go to see a queen riding behind the horses? 


2. If you went from Cobh to Southampton to Le 
Havre to Rotterdam what kind of a vehicle would you 
very likely be es in? 


3. In what part of Brooklyn i is there a statue to Gen- 
eral Israel Putnam?” - o* 


4. The Hotel PichlAukof am Mondsee runs the fol- 
lowing ad, “Maisorr “tres soignee. Meilleure cuisine 
viennoise. Situation tranquille direct au bord du lac, 
pres Salzburg. Service attentif, boisson choisies.”” In 
what country is this hotel? 


5. If you went from Kingston to Montego Bay what 
island would you be on? 


6. My friend Olaf Jensen came from Christiana in the 
Nineteenth Century. This year he went to Oslo. Of 
what country is he a native and when did he return to 
his native city? 


7. Where is Joshua Tree? 


8. What famous American lives on Quaker Hill and 
where is it? 
9. If you take your car to Europe does it cost the same 


amount of money to bring it back? 


10. Is Tilly Foster 
(a) The name of the newest boat on the Cunard 
Line? 
(b) A famous travel agent? 
(c) Small town in New York State? 


11. What is the speed limit on the Jersey Turnpike? 
Name one man who drives at this speed. 


12. Where is Chelsea, in New York. 
13. Could you live on a peak in Darien, Connecticut? 


14. Match these suburbs with the cities they are near. 


a New York a Shaker Heights 
b Chicago b Mount Vernon 
c Boston c Burbank 

d Los Angeles d Revere 


e Cleveland e Kenilworth 


15. What’s wrong with this sentence? “Sardi’s, a fa- 
mous restaurant on Broadway, is a theatrical hang-out 
in New York.” 
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S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 
S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


Step aboard . .. into a world of care- 
free holiday spirit. Leave worries and 
tensions behind as you sail away amid 
the blue waters and blue skies of 
America’s Water Wonderland. Rest, 
relax and have the time of your life. 

Exciting days and glorious nights 
are ahead ... days of shipboard fun, 
visits to delightful ports, enchanting 
waterways, vistas of scenic beauty . 
nights of gay parties, entertainment, 
dancing and new friends. 

You'll wonder why you haven’t 
discovered this truly thrilling vacation 
before. Come along and see! Contact 
your TRAVEL AGENT today! 


7 DAYS from $149.50 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee or Duluth. 
2200 miles of exciting cruising. 


5-DAY cruises from $134.50 and 
2: DAY cruises from $41.50 avail- 
able from Detroit only, 


Rates, subject to fedeest tax, include 
transportation, meals, berth in 
OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


ae 


for FREE CRUISE FOLDER mail this cou 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE Send me a free copy of your 1957 Cruise Poldess 


Dept. T Name 
Foot of Woodward Ave.| Address 
Detroit 26, Mich. | city Zone——State 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE. 


NATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
CLUB 
PIN 


This illustration has 
been greatly enlarged 
to show detail. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS! 


In response to numerous requests, The National 
Travel Club is now offering the “OFFICIAL 
INSIGNIA PIN” to its membership. You'll be 
proud to wear this blue enamel and gold-plated 
pin which will immediately identify you as an 
NTC member. Made with safety catch for ladies 
or lapel type for men. 


ONLY $4,-50 each 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


1 enclose $ NTC pins @ $1.50 each. 
Check one (] Ladies' (] Men's 


This offer is limited to NTC members 
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BY WALTER ROESSING 


UN-LOVING, sun-blessed  Cali- 

fornians, eager to swim, golf, 

fish, water ski, hike along 
mountain trails, visit spectacular 
historic sites or just relax in the 
shade of the world-famed redwoods, 
can do all this in the state’s top 
variety vacationland—the Russian 
River. This fabulous area, only 70 
miles north of San Francisco, has 
all of these California vacation ad- 
vantages and many more. 

Because of its unlimited attrac- 
tions, 100,000 residents of the San 
Francisco Bay Area have made the 
Russian River their annual recrea- 
tion center for the last three genera- 
tions. And out-of-state visitors, who 
may have heard of the river’s color- 
ful reputation, should not pass up 
an opportunity to visit this scenic 
package of water, redwoods, moun- 
tains, apple and plum orchards, 
rolling vineyards, ranches and lum- 
ber mills all rolled into one. 

The Russian River also could be 
titled the “River of the Stars,” for 
many celebrities have vacationed 
in its confines. Bing Crosby, Dennis 
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Day, Bob Crosby, ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover, and Chief Justice Earl 
Warren are among those who have 
golfed in the shadows of the river’s 
redwoods, and Fred MacMurray 
and his wife spend many hours at 
their ranch in the region. Too, many 
movie companies have filmed their 
location scenes here because of the 
superb surroundings. 

The Northern California site is 
overwhelmingly appealing, too, be- 
cause it’s so easily accessible by auto- 
mobile and bus. The quickest route 
from San Francisco is north over 


U.S. Highway 101 for 55 miles to, 


Cotati, then over modern State 
Highway 12 another fifteen miles 
into the Russian River vacation- 
land, The whole trip takes about 90 


minutes. But many Californians, 
tourists and wide-eyed visitors pre- 
fer the spectacular scenic coast drive 
northwest along State Highway 1. 
This road winds its way through the 
low Coast Range Mountains to the 
sea, then along the Pacific Ocean to 
the mouth of the Russian River at 
Jenner-by-the-Sea. 

Just north of the river mouth on 
Highway 1 is one of the most his- 
torically interesting locations in 
California—Fort Ross. It was here 
in 1812 that 100 Russians and an- 
other 100 Alaskan natives founded 
Russia’s only permanent colony 
south of Alaska in the Western 
Hemisphere. Fort Ross grew to be- 
come California’s largest city in the 
early Nineteenth Century until the 


Popular watering hole of San Franciscans is 
Big Sandy Beach, left, near town of Monte Rio. 


California has carefully restored old Tsarist 
Russian fortified settlement, below, at Ft. Ross. 
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wonderland 


Russians were forced to sell their 
holdings in 1841, partly because of 
economic reasons and partly because 
of the Monroe Doctrine. But while 
they held onto their _précious Cali- 


fornia foothold, thé Russians anc’ 


Spanish fur seal hunters battled 
for an empire along. the Russian 
River—called Slavianka by the 
Russians, San Ignacio by the Span- 
ish and Sha-bai-kai by the In- 
dians. 

Today much of Fort Ross has 
been restored by state park officials. 
State Highway 1 goes right through 
the center of the large redwood 
- stockade at Fort Ross. The Russians’ 
Greek Orthodox chapel, stockade, 
commandant’s quarters, well, can- 
non and blockhouses still stand. 


Fall brings both salmon, fishermen to Jenner- 
by-the-Sea, above, where river joins ocean. 


Though high, turbulent in winter, river's nor- 
mal level, right, encourages variety of sports. 
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And five park rangers are on duty 
to tell visitors of the colorful and 
exciting past. 

The historic site is one of Cali- 
fornia’s most popular yet lesser 
publicized tourist attractions. 

There are other interesting places 


to visit in the magnificent Russian 


River region, including Armstrong 
State Redwood Park, which has a 
natural amphitheater with a seating 
capacity of 4,000 persons. Don’t miss 
the Sequoias of Cazadero, Sonoma 
Quicksilver Mine and Korbel and 
Santa Nella wineries which attract 
many. Considerable lumbering and 
milling still thrives along the river, 
too. The greatest lumber industry 
in California once spread along the 
Russian River banks and produced 


much of the wood that built San 
Francisco—and then rebuilt it after 
the fire of 1906. 

For swimming and sun-bathing 
enthusiasts there are more than a 
score of beaches that wind their way 
down-river through Mirabel, Hil- 
ton, Rio Nido, Guerneville, Guerne- 
wood and Monte Rio to the sea. 
Most aquatic sportsmen claim the 
water is always “just right” in a re- 
gion where the sun never gets too 
hot. Canoeing and water-skiing have 
their followers, too. There are also 
many water festivals throughout 
the summer in the river communi- 
ties. 

The Russian River also offers all- 
year sport for fishermen and hunters 
of every preference and age. Most 
popular sporting fish is the fighting 
migratory rainbow trout, the sea- 
going steelhead, which spends its 
early life in the river, grows up in 
the sea and returns each year to 
spawn. Other angler delights in- 
clude salmon, shad, black bass, cat- 
fish, blue gills, giant striped bass 
and sturgeon. A 162-pound  stur- 


geon was caught early in 1956 


and the river is the largest steel- 
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16 CITIES 
in EUROPE 


fly IAS 0 
ROME 


at no extra fare! 


Flights to 16 extra cities at no extra 
fare is just one advantage of travel 
via SAS to all Europe. 

Exciting travel planning aids of 
SAS make it fun to play .. . give 
you the best values in vacations. 
And magnificent DC-7C Global Ex- 
press flights, from New York or Los 
Angeles, are the finest of all. Plan 
today with SAS .. . fly this year 
with SAS. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 


Scandinavian Airlines System 
638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Write today for folders, travel aids: 

(] Extra-City Trips — Over 80 trips, 
all Europe 

(] Plan-a-Trip Kit — Detailed costs, 
32 major cities 

L) Passport Tips (If you don’t have 
up-to-date passports.) 


NAME 


———— 


ADDRESS 


russian river 


head stream north of the bay area. 

The steelhead season is Novem- 
ber 1 to March 1, the trout season 
opens on or about May 1 and, for 
the hunter, the deer season com- 
mences in mid-August. 

Although the river is overwhelm- 
ingly rich in fun and entertainment, 
inflation has yet to hit California's 
outstanding river vacationland. For 
example, the famous little Russian 
River motorboat which has carried 
vacationers from Guernewood Park 
to Rio Nido for 30 consecutive sea- 
sons is still operating on a 35-cent 
roundtrip basis—the same as when 
it started churning up the waters 
back in 1926. 

There are a myriad of resorts, 
motels, hotels, inns, lodges, ter- 
races, cabins, bungalows and ranches 
for the fun-seeker. And it’s never 
impossible to find a desirable place 
to fit your budget at the last minute. 
As in almost any vacation center, it 
depends upon what the individual 
is seeking in the way of accommoda- 
tions. Most of the resort owners are 
long-time owners. 

Guerneville—once called “‘Stump- 
town” because the main street was 
dotted with the stumps of the giant 
redwoods. which formerly grew 
there—is the largest village in the 
Russian River wonderland. But this 
community is only ten minutes west 
of Rio Nido, which boasts of the 
finest climate in the area, and 
ten minutes east of Monte Rio, 
which calls itself the ““Hub of the 
Russian... River.” .The»-length_.of 
the vacationland proper extends 
about twenty miles—one of the 
most exciting twenty miles in the 
state. 

Along this length of river there is 
an activity—including inactivity— 
for every taste. And this is the secret 
of the area’s allure. California’s sea- 
shore, mountains, lakes and streams 
offer a complete vacation variety, 
but every kind of fun to be found at 
the distant, fabled spots is tucked 
away along the river wonderland— 
only 90 minutes from San Fran- 
cisco. 

Russian River is where Californi- 
ans and wise travelers head when 
it’s time for fun in the sun. @ 


TIPS 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


Safety Features in 1957 Cars 


HE SAFEST (or most dangerous) 
4 ee of any automobile is the 

driver. But there are certain 
safety features that the manufacturer 
can build into his car. Here are some 
of the newest safety ideas incorpo- 
rated in various 1957 models. 

Hoods are generally lower, en- 
abling the driver to see both fenders 
without straining. 

Some cars have dual headlights 
(either side by side or one over the 


other) which are said to give up to 


50% more visibility. 


Some station wagons have the 
third seat reversed. This is a good 
idea when you’re traveling with small 
children; 


dangerous. 


sudden stops are less 
One car has a radio selector switch 
on the floor. You can keep both hands 
on the wheel while changing stations. 
te car has a built-in “police- 
man”. It sounds a warning when you 
pass a certain speed limit. 
Most °57 automobiles 
“deep dish” 


the driver better protection in case of 


have the 


steering wheel. It gives 


a collision. 

Dashboards have fewer knobs, less 
shiny surface area. They’re mostly 
padded plastic that'll “give” upon 
impact. 


but 
they're useless Wf the driver is reck- 


These are all good ideas, 
less, stupid, or inattentive. The safe 
driver makes the safe car, not vice } 


versa. @ 
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Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sydney Clark. 


Edgar J. Fisher. Oriental Affairs: 


Lucien S. Kirkland. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


chance to take a stand on a clear-cut 
issue. The pro-or-con subject: bill- 
boards. Oregon’s Senator Richard Neu- 
berger and Illinois’ ex-Senator Scott 


Case HAS given travelers a unique 


~ Lucas, both presumably travelers, never- 
_. “theless hold opposite views regarding 


these outdoor signs, and around their 
opinions Whirl most of the other.debates 
and _ discussions. 

In essence, the wrangle concerns a bill 
introduced by Senator Neuberger that ap- 
proves purchase of “easements” along the 
highway system burgeoning under Fed- 
eral grants, thus barring billboards. Back- 
ing the Oregon Senator are such noted 
parkway pontiffs as Robert Moses who 
lashes out at highway signs fully and fre- 
quently. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lucas from 
Illinois points out the fact that the bill- 
board business runs to 25 billion dollars 
annually, and the consequent economic 
ruin foreseeable for many in that field 
if their livelihood is legislated out of ex- 
istence, or severely curtailed. He cites 


CLUB OBJECTIVES 


To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa: 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transpor- 
tation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
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preservation of historic sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and © 


polls showing that motorists have no ob- 
jections to highway signs, although his 
opponents present other surveys showing 
that two out of three Americans are 
against billboards. 

TRAVEL believes this is an issue upon 
which TRAVELERS can take a decisive 
stand, either for or against, and that their 
Senators and Congressmen should be in- 
formed promptly of their individual 
viewpoints. 

For itself, TRAVEL believes a proper 
compromise can be made to permit signs 
indicating public sites and attractions 
along the way, but avoid clusters that 


obliterate scenic views. Most important, 


however, is what you think! @ 


Ne 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship 
between all peoples in order to secure lasting international peace throughout the world. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 


EN Y | eee RR aE el aes 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


Name of 
Nominating Member: 


NAME S388 Se ee eee 


ADDRESS. 


Membership No. 
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TRAIL 
RIDERS 


BY ESTHER GERLING 


a travel adventure 


Fording trout stream, riders follow wrangler 
into San Juan National Forest where camping, 
fishing, spectacular scenery remain unspoiled. 


N SOUTHWESTERN Colorado, not 

far from Mesa Verde National 

Park, the San Juan National 
Forest is one of the most dramatic 
and colorfully primitive regions re- 
maining in the United States. Un- 
der the very rim of the Continental 
Divide, the Needle Mountains fling 
their rugged peaks upward to form 
one of the twelve major areas set 
aside by the U. S. government to 
preserve the true wilderness that 
was once America. 

This area is uninhabited and be- 
yond the reach of all roads, but ex- 
peditionary pack trips sponsored by 
the American Forestry Association 
roam into these remote areas. The 
personnel includes a representative 
of the Forestry Association, a doctor 
who takes care of both first aid and 
the general health of the group, and 
outfitters who furnish the horses and 
wranglers and the food. 

Perhaps you are under the same 
impression I had been that all wild, 
unspoiled land had disappeared in 
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America. Your first wilderness pack 
trip will change your mind. You will 
see that true magnificence and beau- 
ty still remains, hidden in these 
protected areas. 

I became a member of such a 
pack trip leaving Durango, Colo- 
rado, last August, spending eleven 
days in the San Juan Wilderness 
area. A get-acquainted dinner the 
night before departure made us all 
one big family, 25 in number, 
banded together to enjoy the beau- 
ties of America’s natural primitive 
country and the adventures of trail 
riding. The approximate cost of a 
trail rider expedition—several are 
available—is $230. 

We started the first leg of our 
outing on the Rio Grande narrow- 
gauge railroad—classed as baggage! 

Awed exclamations were numer- 
ous as we got quick glimpses of the 
Animas River with its deep canyon 
walls boxing us in. We were un- 
loaded at Needleton. The train 
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While ambitious angler (left) looks for fresh 
trout to supplement hearty wilderness meals, 
fellow riders enjoy trail-break (top left) be- 
fore pushing on to where Continental Divide 
(top right) permits panoramic view of distant 
peaks, secluded valley where camp (right) is 
pitched for day of hiking, relaxation before 
final ride out of remote forest where sole 
mechanical transport is narrow-gauge railroad 
(lower right) that classed riders, shown disem- 
barking at beginning of packtrip, as baggage! 


chugged on and we became full- 
fledged wilderness trail riders. We 
enjoyed our first lunch alongside a 


_rushing stream amidst beautiful 


high mountains. Our appetites had 
increased with our anticipation, and 
we all agreed that a lunch had never 
tasted better. 

Then horses were assigned to the 
riders, saddles adjusted, cinches 
tightened, and we were off on the 
trail through shimmering aspen 
which gradually gave way to heavi- 
ly spruce-timbered slopes. Up we 
climbed along Needle Creek Can- 
yon to Chicago Basin where we 
pitched camp for the first night. 
The Needle Mountains surround- 
ing us were magnificent and rugged. 
Windom Peak, 14,084 feet high, 
towered above us like a sentinel. 

We quickly became acclimated to 
our new environment. Tentmates 
had been chosen earlier in the day. 
Now tents and other items were 
issued. Operation Number One was 
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Trained mounts follow Columbine Pass trail. 


always to put up the tent and to 
take it down the next morning as 
well. Lung power was exercised to 
capacity in blowing up air mat- 
tresses. Sleeping bags and bedding 
were arranged, and duffles were 
placed where they wouldn't get wet 
in case of rain. Mountain streams 
were our wash basins, the stars our 
roof, and the wide spaces our home 
for the days ahead. 

The pack train, consisting of 40_ 
horses carrying supplies, passed us 
in the course of each day in order 
to get the kitchen set up and the logs 
cut for the evening campfire. “Come 
and get it!’ meant just that. The 
cook and his crew never failed us. 
Our first evening’s meal of steaks, 
potatoes, salad, dessert, coffee, tea 
or cocoa made us cast all calories- 
consciousness to the winds. At the 
nightly campfire of huge pine logs 
we warmed our vocal cords as well 
as our hands and feet in songfests 
that went on as long as anyone felt \ 
like singing. Our singing cowboy 
and his guitar kept us well enter- 
tained, and “la-la-la’s” were sung 
just as heartily as the right words. 
And I will never forget the spec- 
tacular sight of a full moon coming 
up over Windom Peak. The stillness 
of the star-studded nights and the 
low temperature were sleep-induc- 
ing, providing you had pitched your 
tent where there were no stones. 
In the morning, with frost on the » 
ground, it was always a temptation 
to stay snug and warm in your sleep- 
ing bag, but a quick and sure way 
to wake up fully was to wash in the 
cold mountain stream! 

Tents folded, duffles ready, lunch- 
es prepared and in our kits, a hearty 
breakfast of hot cereal, griddle 
cakes, ham or fresh trout meant the 
beginning of another day. Horses, 
having been saddled, seemed to be 
waiting for the cue to get started. 
The command “On your horses!” 
meant we were ready to go. A re- 
liable guide, on a white mount, vet- 
eran of many a trail ride, led the 
way, over high passes, down along 
canyons, through aspen and spruce, 
across brightly flowered meadows, 
always keeping the 25 horses and 
riders in line. In a very short time 
we all had a new respect for our 
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four-footed friends who carried us 
over the narrow trails, never hesi- 
tating where to step. ; 

A halt at spectacular viewpoints 
and occasional rests gave riders a 
break in each day’s ride, which cov- 
ered from eight to fourteen miles. 
Lunch stops were especially appre- 
ciated for they allowed an hour or 
two to relax, stretch muscles or 
snooze in the warm noon-day sun. 
Days which were set aside for rest 
were usually spent, by our own 
wishes, in anything but resting. 
Fishermen tried out nearby lakes 
or streams, climbers took to the 
mountains, others explored old 
mines. A few were just plain lazy 
and stayed in camp to read or sun 
bathe. Regardless of what the ac 
tivity had been during the day, five 
o'clock found everyone back in 
camp, dog-tired and hungry. 

These pack trips offer wonderful 
opportunities for nature lovers. 
Wild life is very much in evidence 
at every turn of the trail. Deer, 
porcupine, marmots, chipmunks 
and rabbits seemed to be every- 
where. Big game was still up in the 
high areas at this time of the year, 
but occasionally elk were spied by 
some eagle-eyed rider. Also, through 
the summer months, the mountain 
slopes and meadows are covered 
with a great variety of wild flowers. 

Detailed information on trail 
rider expeditions can be obtained 
by writing to the American Forestry 
Association, 919 Seventeenth Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

This is a vacation that is difficult 
to put into words—it is something 
you feel. From the moment you re- 
alize the vastness and grandeur of 
the mountains, lakes and valleys, 
their solitude and beauty, to the 
evenings around the campfire where 
good fellowship reigns, you know 
this is the best medicine any doctor 
could prescribe. It takes you com- 
pletely away from all worldly cares 
and worries. 

The last day had a definite note 
of sadness about it. Everyone sensed 
we would soon be back in the whirl 
called civilizatton and that we 
would scatter to our various desti- 
nations. However, the memories of 
our days together as Wilderness 
Riders will live.on for a long, long 
time. @ 
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Straw hat! 


1957 GUIDE TO) summer theatres 
Musical Tents 
Shakespeare Festivals 


INVALUABLE HANDY GUIDE TO THE SOOMING STRAW HAT CIRCUIT 
OVERS CAPE COD TO CALIFORNIA, INCLUDING CANADA 
HEATRES —how fo gat there, ticket data, reservations | 
ESTAURANTS —near summer theatres 
TELS, MOTELS —in vicinity = 

R THEATRE —snacks, nightcops, supper 


pests t esaowss U.S.A. and Canada 
“Edited by David Docs 


a faseed ation by STEVE ALLEN 


OUR SUMMER vacation fun will 

be considerably enhanced this 

season if you take along 
TRAVEL’s Book Selection for May— 
Straw Hat, a 1957 guide toesummer 
theatres, musical tents and Shake- 
speare festivals (New York: Frank 
Productions, Inc., 112 pages, illus.) . 
Well-compiled and edited by David 
Dachs, this unusual and extremely 
useful volume is devoted, of course, 
primarily to summer theatres but 
also includes a wealth of extra yet 
pertinently appropriate informa- 
tion. 

Not a mere listing, it details, in 
addition to the names and addresses 
of summer stock tents, the program 
policy, box office price range, recom- 
mendations of hotels, motels, restau- 
rants and refreshment bars in the 
neighborhood and even route num- 
bers of converging highways as well 
as the mileages from various big 
cities. 

There are five major divisions of 
the directory: 1, New York to Cape 
Cod; 2, the South; 3, the Midwest; 
4, the West Coast and Southwest; 5, 
Canada. These are followed by spe- 
cial groupings of musical and 
Shakespearean festivals, historical 
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travel book selection 


‘Straw Hat Is Happy Hit for Travelers to Summer Shows. Environs 


pageants and maps, all interspersed 
by regional maps and delightful lit- 
tle drawings that help whet your 
appetite for a circuit of the sum- 
mertime silos. 

Editor Dachs has encompassed 
not only such famed centers as the 
Westchester Playhouse at Mount 
Kisco, well known for its ties with 
the Theatre Guild, or the Province- 
town Playhouse recalling the early 
Eugene O'Neill, but also elaborated 


‘on places like the Potash Bowl at 


Swanzey, New Hampshire, where a 
thundering ritual is the annual pro- 
duction of Denman Thompson’s 
memorable The Old Homestead. 
Its initial viewers in 1875 walked 
out on it, saying contemptuously 
that they resented paying to see 
characters such as they knew inti- 
mately in real life every day. 

Gilbert and Sullivan would prob- 
ably be amazed to know that en- 
thusiastic Savoyards are running a 
festival theatre in their name at 
Monmouth, Maine, offering their 
famous pieces in repertoire, but 
Straw Hat owners can make ample 
use of such information leafing 
through the book for summer week- 
end ideas on an outing. 

Covering some 250 places, Straw 
Hat points the way to all the cele- 
brated university theatres, the hay- 
lofts, the converted carriage houses, 
the Starlights, the Arenas and even 
a floating playhouse or two. Among 
the many surprises may be, especial- 
ly for travelers who have visited 
London, the fact that the Drury 
Lane is also situated at Evergreen 
Park, Illinois. 

An introduction by Steve Allen, 
who runs a sort of little theatre of 
his own on television, gives a char- 
acteristic salute to the handy guide, 
a well-deserved tribute. 

Also an integral part of Straw Hat 
are frequent paragraphs headed 
“Things to Do and See,” as well as 
“After the Theatre.” These notes 
add to a traveler’s enjoyment of an 
area, pointing out oddities, recrea- 
tional facilities and other regional 


clues for extending your excursion 
pleasures in accordance with the 
time you have free. 

There are even unexpected tips 
that assist all amblers, such as, for 
example, the notation following in- 
formation about the Black Hills 


Playhouse in Custer State Park at. 


Custer, South Dakota: “Tempera- 
ture drops below 65 every night be- 
tween sundown and sunrise.” 

Such thoughtfulness and the obvi- 
ous effort that went into creating 
Straw Hat give strong weight to 
this slender volume. No matter 


where you plan to tour in the U.S. 


or in Canada this summer, and 
whether your outings will be con- 
fined to Sundays or span the entire 


season, this key guide will conse- ~ 


quently be of high value. It will let 
you plan your itinerary to include 
the most rewarding sites for stop- 
overs through showtime or the sum- 
mertime. 

By season’s end, your Straw Hat 
will be well worn. It’s a happy hit 
for all travelers who enjoy theatre 
on their rounds.—A.E.K. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 


paid. @ 


| National Travel Club 
| 50 West 57th Street 
| New York 19, N. Y. 


| Please send me Straw Hat at the 
| special membership price of $1.50. 


| Remittance is enclosed. 
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reel 
easy 


BY MATHILDA NEWMAN REED 


Fishing rods against trailer, retired pair relax beside canal where easy angling awaits mood. 


IFTEEN MILES west sf Fort Myers 
on Florida 78 is Matlacha, a 


; 


semi- tropical island where a 


leisurely vacation filled with fishing 


fun can be enjoyed for a month or ~ 
even a season at the same price as a — 


week’s vacation in some of the bet- 
ter known spots. Off the beaten 


path, this island is reached from the 


mainland by 300-yard-long Pine Is- 
land Bridge, said to be the fishingest 
fishing bridge in southwest Florida. 


Paul Bunyan, had he come this way, - 
might have crossed Matlacha Pass in — 
one striding step, but my guess is” 
that he-would have enjoyed fishing — 


and swapping yarns on the catwalk 
the same as the rest of us. Folks from 
every state in the Union will be 


found around the clock trying their 


luck on this community bridge. By 
day, mostly salt water trout, redfish 
and grouper are caught, and by 
night—snook. 

Fishing grounds are many and 
varied, however. On Matlacha Bay 
and Charlotte Harbor from dawn 
until dusk and even in the pale of 
an island moon may be seen scores 
of boats each with two or three per- 
sons—fishing. On the many canals 
or -bayous you will see the casting 


rod or old-fashioned Calcutta bam- 


boo pole bringing in snappers, 
sheepshead, Spanish mackerel, blue- 
fish and the delicately flavored pom- 
pano, and occasionally a silver king 
tarpon. 

Two friends of ours fish from 
their beds by night, and they have 
good luck doing it, too. Attached to 
a long pole hung over the canal edge 
is a silver bell which rings when a 
fish is on the hook. Time and time 
again they have been awakened 
from their slumbers to pull in a 30- 
pound snook. One of them vows that 
their good luck is due to a bell which 
they received from a Swiss herdsman 
in the Alps some years ago. The oth- 
er says it’s all in learning how to re- 
lax, that that’s the secret of a real 
fisherman. 

Newcomers are overwhelmed at 
how surprisingly simple it is to land 
a beautiful “lady” fish but keenly 
disappointed a told, “It’s good 
for nothing except its looks.’” But 
this area abounds in edible fish, plus 
succulent oysters, scallops, clams and 
shrimp. That is why the Caloosas 
came here and stayed. Little is said 
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Husband, wife hoist heavy snook with pride. Air view of Matlacha, 15 miles west of Ft. Myers, best reveals superb fishing opportunities. 


THINK FISHING TOO STRENUOUS? HERE’S WHERE YOU 


CAN LOLL 


about these original settlers who 
probably arrived from Mexico 
about the time Leif Ericson left Ice- 
land with his Norsemen to cross the 
Atlantic, but every time you cross 
the Edison Bridge into Fort Myers, 
which spans the Caloosahatchee, 
you are reminded of them—for their 
name survives in the river of the 
Caloosas, “hatchee” signifying river. 

At low tide in Matlacha Bay we 
scoop up bags of oysters and clams. 
For shrimp and scallops we use a 
drag net. When our catch is too 
large for our freezer compartment, 
a ready market is found at Piner’s 
Seafood, a national distributor, lo- 
cated on the mainland, a few blocks 
from the Pine Island Bridge. 

Because the Caloosas ate huge 
quantities of oysters and conchs, re- 
fuse heaps dot the shores of keys and 
rivers in this area. With the passing 
centuries the refuse mounds some- 
times became an enormous size, COv- 
ering acres and rising 50 feet or 
more in height. Later, when the 
Caloosas began to sense that more 
attention should be given their 
dead, they built mounds for use sole- 
ly as burial places, using whatever 
material was close at hand—shell, 
sand or loam. One of these famous 
mounds is located on Pine Island, 
near Bokeelia, about seven miles 
from Matlacha. 

Since a child I had always wanted 
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IN COMFORT AND HAUL UP 


to visit the romantic South Sea is- 
lands. At Matlacha, surrounded by 
warm Gulf breezes, stimulating sun- 
shine, exotic trees and glorious sun- 
sets, I felt as if I were a part of the 
South Seas. I was living a simple life 
—which I now recognize as a key- 
note to good living. 

Matlacha is an expanding com- 
munity of several hundred homes, 
including many retired people who 
live in their trailers on their own 
private-corner canal lots—overlook- 
ing a bayou. One couple, after 
scouting around much of the United 
States and Mexico in their trailer, 
searching for’a place to retire, hap- 
pened upon Matlacha. That was 
four years ago and since then they’ve 
been living better than kings—free 
from every unnecessary care, worry 
and responsibility—in their own 
little kingdom. 

On Matlacha are trailer parks, 
motels, stores, seafood restaurants, 
tackle shops, boat and bait houses. 
It’s an island where almost every 
home has a boat at its back door be- 
cause it is located on a deep canal 
from 50 to 100 feet wide. These 
canals serve several purposes. Be- 
sides being beautiful, and roman- 
tic, they are used for fishing, boating 
and sailing, and the earth removed 
for making them elevates the island 
safely above high tides. 

At this time, several new sub- 


WHOPPERS! 


Pine Island Bridge spanning Matlacha Pass 
is popular with anglers at ease against rail. 


With two barrels for sorting crabs by size, 
boater enjoys diversion from bridge casting. 
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divisions are being completed, while 
others are under construction or 
being planned. To own a home on 
this tropical isle fanned by Gulf 
breezes throughout the year, you 
don’t have to be wealthy. 
Trailerites seem to have an af- 
finity for Matlacha. Perhaps it’s be- 
cause the five modern trailer parks 
have every facility for their comfort 
and convenience, and are located 
only 100 to 400 yards from the Pine 
Island Bridge. One of these parks 
has 50 lots, of two sizes, 30 x 75 feet, 
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and 32 x 50 feet, each having its 
own private boat facilities because 
each lot faces a navigable canal. 
Each trailer has septic tank connec- 
tions, including aerated water which 
is an important feature in this land 
of sulphur water. The usual State 
sanitary facilities are provided as is 
a modern automatic laundry. 
People living on these spacious 
lots don’t miss home for each lawn 
has a green grass carpet, numerous 
shrubs including the magenta bou- 
gainvillea, and the Australian pine, 
and of course, the cocoanut palm. 
To add-to this home-like atmos- 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


MAGNIFICENT 35mm COLOR SLIDES, 
Professional quality. For travelers, lec- 
turers, collectors. Interiors; Exteriors. 
Paris, French Riviera, Rome, Italy, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Germany, Spain, Ath- 
ens, Egypt, India, Mexico, etc. Descrip- 
tive catalog "T" 15¢. (Deductible from 
first order.) ALSO... 


HOLY LAND, EUROPEAN SHRINES, 
Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Roman Basili- 
cas, Italian Shrines, etc., Exteriors, Mag- 
nificent interiors. Descriptive illustrated 
60-page combined catalog "TR" 25¢. 
(Deductible from first order.) 

ARGO SLIDES, 62 William Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Baby- 
wear—Playtime Dresses; Lacing Leather 
Moccasins; New Baby Sandals. No house 
to house selling! Rush stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for further details. 
BABYGAY, Warsaw 85, Indiana. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8mm-1é6mm. 
35mm Slides and Stereo-slides. World's 
largest selection: National Parks, His- 
torical, Florida, Alaska, Canada, For- 
eign, Wild Animals. Free catalog—state 
which. COLONIAL COLOR PRODUC- 
TIONS, 247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profita- 
ble, world-wide, mail-order business 
from home, without capital; or travel 
abroad. Established World Trader ships 
instructions for no-risk examination. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Free details. 
“last alae G835, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
ornia. 


FAMOUS Wolfe-Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
Slides on approval. Everything from 
Paris night life to the Kremlin. Send 25¢ 
(deductible from first order) for 4-color 
catalog listing thousands of 35mm slides! 
(See our ad on Page 11.) ERNEST T. 
WOLFE, 1315 Westwood Blvd., L. A. 24, 
Cal. 

a eS 
TRAVEL IN STYLE, ease and comfort ina 
genuine deerskin jacket. Many styles to 
choose from. Send for catalog. Deerskin 
gloves $5.25 postpaid. GUNTZVILLER 
Taxidermy Studio, Northville 1, Michigan, 
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GERMAN CAMERAS! Buy Rolleiflex, Ex- 
acta, many famous makes, all acces- 
sories, through our famous “Europe to 
User" system. Save from 30% to 50% 
even after paying U. S. duties. 1957 Rol- 
leiflex £3.5G Planar, case, and exposure 
meter, $179.00 (Duty $18.00). All prod- 
ucts are genuine, latest factory produc- 
tion, brand new, guaranteed. Prices by 
return mail. Specify interests. U. S. 
agents for Worldpost. NELSON COM- 
PANY, 7810F Greenwood Avenue, Wash- 
ington 12, D. C. 


VACATION CAMPGROUNDS — South- 
eastern Edition. Complete guide—shows 
facilities clearly by symbols; locations 
on maps for ready reference; nearest 
sources of camping supplies. 75¢ per 
copy. Box 265 TR, Maryville, Tennessee. 


QUAINT AMISH FOLK, rhapsodized in 
the Broadway hit show, "Plain and 
Fancy," step out of Pennsylvania Dutch- 
land on sparkling color slides depicting 
their unusual life, customs, costumes. 
Catalog, detailed captions, background 
(free). Sample 30¢. PHOTO ARTS, 962 
Salisbury, Lancaster, Pa. 


ONLY $1.00—Discover a Treasure of 
Pleasure from the mountains to the sea 
—54 full color illustrations of Alabama's 
top attractions and scenic spots in this 
guide book—Alabama—Heart of Dixie— 
Send only $1 to HEART OF DIXIE ENTER- 
PRISES, Inc., P.O. Box 3133 Eastbrook 
Station, Montgomery 7, Alabama. 

pe aS eS Ne eet 
NEW CONDENSED SLIDE CATALOGUE 
covering 48 states and 100 foreign coun- 
tries. Send $1 for catalogue and 4 slides 
of Hawaiian Flowers, or Florida. Write: 
Meston's Travels, 3801 N. Piedras St., 
EI Paso, Texas. 
a TE 


TRAVEL READERS 

As a reader of the items listed in the 
“TRAVEL MARKET PLACE," you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others 
will read it. If you have an item or serv- 
ice to sell, try the resultful "MARKET 
PLACE". Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57+h 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


phere, you'll often find a tiny flour- — 
ishing vegetable garden. is 


Shuffleboard courts, a smoke 4 


house for smoking your catch, a bar- 


becue pit, a dock for tying your bait, 
and a boat-hoist for repairing your 
craft are also an integral part of 
these trailer courts. 

For your lot, including all these 
facilities, you pay $20.00 per month 
if you have a concrete patio, and 
$18.00 if it’s a plain lot. 

For those who haven’t a trailer, 
and many of us haven’t, there are 
fine new cottages, some old ones, 
five motels, and several apartment 
houses, all equipped with house- 
keeping facilities. Prices vary, from 
$50.00 a week to $50.00 a month for 
cottages, or season’s rates from $200 
to $500. Motels are from $4.00 to 
$5.00 per night a couple. These fa- 
cilities are all water-front, located 
on the lagoons, bayous and canals 
which border Matlacha Bay and 
Charlotte Harbor. 

To the right of Main Street, on 


‘ the heavily wooded area, a State 


Park is now under development 
with such facilities as bathing, pic- 
nicking, camping and launching of 
craft, fishing by night light, and 
barbecue stands for preparing your 
catch. 

Matlacha gave me a new perspec- 
tive. For the first time in years I had 
time to just “set and rock.” Even 
though I don’t recommend “a- 
settin’”’ and “a-rocking”’ all day, I 
will admit that after a few days on 
Matlacha I felt like a new person. 

From our daily record, I found 
that at the end of three months my 
husband and I had paid $300 for 
our rented cottage for the season, 
spent $140 for food, $60.00 for ad- 
mission fees to the Thomas Edison 
Home, flower shows, Pirate Games 
and the like at Fort Myers, and 
$70.00 for trips to Sanibel and Cap- 
tiva where we became conchologists 
in a few hours, and a day at Boca 
Grande. The total for our winter 
vacation had cost us less than $600. 

We left Matlacha with unforget- 
table memories, fully convinced that 
the fishing opportunities, majestic 
peace, natural beauty and golden 
sunshine amidst simple informal 
surroundings had been a rare treat 
—a treat we'd like to repeat again 
and again. @ 
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Manhattan end of Brooklyn 
Bridge backlighted by star- 
like skyscrapers was night 
sight of Edward Michalski, 
Perth Amboy, N.J., who had 
Rolleiflex set at f:4, gave 
scene timing of 4 minutes. 


. GATE WAIT 


qe 2 NG Unusual wall around Trogir, 
. | ) ] J A }( ) west of Split, Yugoslavia, 
* * i a 2 Se Se has stone-roofed waiting hall 
+a : ; by harbor gate for late- 
i: 2 4 comers formerly locked out, 
was viewed by Christa Dub- 
gen, Brooklyn, N.Y., using 
f:11 at 1/50, yellow filter. 


Tossed torero at Panama- 

nian bullring was stopped 

* en route to first bounce by 

Aldo P. Biagiotti, Ridge- 

field, Conn., with Kodak- 

f loaded Leica set for £:5.6 at 
1/100 second. 


soe 


“TIVOLL.. knie 


AYE EDR BER 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


i EL will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. Contestants 

ar criis csr: Sgr aa ee see ond vate Sie: Aitkeook any size will be acceptable, prints 4x 5 or larger are preferred. Do Ural es 
Saree Wied cabraitiia: h sa ote name, address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening a ilter, 
ea eet ie ead a Ha eg oto raph. Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travel cannot be responsible for their return 
Hany. arate Sear tne pare ot ibe bij tio of prize-winning pictures without additional payment is retained by Travel. Address photographs to Amateur Photo Con- 
RA TS ERASE ae a eae k. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed, 


Deion tors Sete See ene ond aes vail be destroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current contest will be held for following month. 
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Difficulties of architectural photography make shots like this of Holy Cross 


Chapel near Sedona, Arizona, impossible without careful preparation. 


VAGABOND CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE ‘ 


HREE MILES from Sedona, Arizona, at the base of 

a 1,500-foot sandstone cliff, a new building stands. 

A spectacular, red concrete structure, it is an oasis 
in a remote desert of wind-blown scrub trees and barren 
Arizona sandstone. As soon as it was completed, archi- 
tects Anshen & Allen assigned it to photographer Julius 
Shulman—who is perhaps the nation’s number one 
photographer of architectural subjects. 

Watching Shulman at work is an education in 
photography—and also in architecture. He brings the 
two together in holy matrimony—whether filming a 
subject as intimate as his own home or as gigantic as 
the Great Pyramid of Kukulcan which he recently 
photographed in Yucatan, Mexico. 

The Chapel of the Holy Cross is an ideal example 
to illustrate a photographer’s approach, being isolated 
and away from everything. The building lives alone in 
the space that land provides, waiting for a camera to 
come along and breathe life into its image. 

Interpreting a building or any structure is first of 
all the selection of viewpoint. The choice of angles is 
infinite, as well as with every distance from one foot to 
thousands. Focal length of lens adds another variable. 

Shulman knows, before touching a camera, what 
angles to look for. The less experienced lensman has 
to find out for himself, at the expense of some shoe 
leather. What to eliminate is just as important as what 
to include. In exploring a site, Shulman is always alert 
for surprises. A North facade may be considered im- 
possible if the sun never hits it. But what if you find 
that an early morning shadow will create a strong 
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diagonal that is an important structural design? No 
one can appreciate this until you film and reveal it to 
them. 

Another element in viewpoint choice is the camera's 
height, which gives you anything from a worm’s eye to 
a bird’s eye view. Add the variations provided by differ- 
ent times of day (and seasons of the year) and you can 
realize that the choices are infinite, indeed, and that 
the architectural photographer’s work is never done. 


Shulman spent two days filming the chapel at Sedona, © 


making 40. exposures, including ten color shots. The 
average traveler, reaching a place of interest, usually 
hits it about noon, whips out his camera, grabs a few 
shots from wherever he happens to be parked, and takes 


off in a cloud of dust, straining to reach his map’s next - 


target. Or else he will make hundreds of exposures, 
shooting like a happy hunter amid a covey of quail. 
Shulman wastes no film. Before he makes a negative or 
color shot, it is a safe bet that it will appear in print. 
He is not only an architect-photographer, but also 
enough of a magazine editor to be able to edit his pic- 
tures in the field—to visualize how they will be layed 
out and reproduced in the magazines that buy them. 
The Chapel of the Holy Cross is a reinforced con- 
crete shell, twelve inches thick, integrally colored and 
sandblasted to provide a rich, textured aggregate on 
interior and exterior surfaces. The two ends of the 
chapel are glazed with a smoke-colored glass through 
which a magnificent panorama appears. The cross in 
the southwestern end wall is 90 feet high. On its interior 
face is a black marble altar, and a thirteen-foot wrought 
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ten rules insure great architectural photography 


iron Corpus completes the ultra-modern structure. 

While discussing religious edifices, it might be ap- 
propriate to lay down ten commandments for filming 
any architecture: 

1. Watch the clock. Take advantage of early morning 
and late afternoon hours to get unusual effects. With 
color film, a4ow sun means a reddish effect which often 
is appropriate. With black and white, dramatic shadow 
effects often appear. 

2. Keep an eye on the sun. Its direction decides 
what you can do. Walk all the way around a building, 
studying it from eyery, possible viewpoint. Conven- 
tional lighting is “frent-lighting— the sun behind the 
camera, or within 45 degrees. But side-lighting and 
back-lighting often are very effective. - 

3. Study the shadéws. Keep them small. Avoid large, 
black areas of opaque shadow. Shadows delineate the 
form of a building. 

4. Take long shots and close-ups. A familiar mistake 
is to take all scenes from about the same distance. Move 
back, as far as possible, until the structure reveals itself 
as a small figure in an immense landscape, in true rela- 
tionship to its surroundings. Then move forward for 


close-ups. Select parts, sections and corners. Show in- 


scriptions, shapes, textures. Get the details. Seek out 
intimate angles, sunlit vestibules, shadow-flecked cor- 
ners—all the parts that reveal a building’s mood and 
personality. This applies just as much whether you are 
filming the pyramids of Egypt or the interior of your 
own home. 

5. Remember interiors. With modern, fast films, ex- 
isting illumination is often ample, for interior scenes. 
In color, there is Ektachrome (ASA 32), and the new 
Super Anscochrome (ASA 100). Look for sunlight 
streaming through windows, doorways, porticos. In 
some churches, stained-glass windows offer fascinating 
possibilities. Concrete or marble floors and walls often 
reflect enough light to illuminate interiors. Seek out 
corners that are illuminated in this way. 

6. Combine interior-exterior scenes. When there is 
a dramatic view through a door or window, shoot from 
within, showing the interior as well as the view. A flash 
bulb, on an extension cord can do wonders with dark 
corners. The problem is simple—to balance the interior 
and exterior illumination. If the outside view, for ex- 
ample, calls for F/11, the interior needs enough sun- 


Tight (or artificial illumination) to io it up to the 


same level. 

7. Decide on people. In pure architectural photog- 
raphy, nothing, not even a human being, is allowed ‘to 
distract from the formal aspects of the design. Other 
schools of thought would include people. Most photos 
are enriched thereby. One purpose is to provide scale. 
A tiny, distant human figure emphasizes the size of a 
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huge building and contrasts its geometrical lines. 

8. Watch the weather. The photograph of any struc- 
ture is often a combination of architectural and land- 
scape photography. Sky conditions suggest various 
moods. Do you want a clear, blank blue? Or .the orna- 
mentation of fleecy cumulus clouds? Or the overcast of 
a threatening storm? A single scene may be photo- 
graphed in a series of various moods. 

9. Select sunsets. Color-drenched clouds on a dramatic 
sky furnish a backdrop that nothing can excel. Also, 
the low sun, slipping into shadows and illuminating in- 
teriors, makes possible many interior-exterior scenes. 
When the sky is not too bright, less illumination is need- 
ed on the interior. 

10. Seek the unusual. From the above nine command- 
ments, you can see that photography of buildings need 


* not be cut and dried. To go one step further, resolve to 


stray from the beaten path. Most architectural photog- 
raphy is fair-weather work, but there is no law against 
stormy weather. Look for rain and snow, wind and 
lightning. ‘Try shooting into the sun, or violating other 
rules. ‘Traditional buildings that have been photo- 
graphed for years need fresh approaches, and new in- 
terpretations. With a new subject, however, like the 
Chapel at Sedona, photographic gymnastics are hardly 
necessary. You can hold to the architect’s approach 
which is to portray a building as a design, a function- 
ing structure. You may want to study architecture, just 
as a painter or a sculptor must know human anatomy. 

Photographing architectural subjects presents prob- 
lems encountered in no other branch of the craft, but 
much remains that is generally applicable. There is a 
fascination in getting at the true character of a build- 
ing and an additional benefit to the photographer who, 
after a time spent shooting structures, finds he has ac- 
quired fresh approaches to portraiture, landscapes and 
other aspects of his work. 

A word about equipment. Shulman uses a 4 x 5 cam- 
era, and also an 8x10. The view camera’s rising and 
tilting adjustments are essential in correcting distor- 
tion. ‘The Sedona photos were all 4x5s. He also shot a 
roll of 35mm slides. These are for use in his various 
lectures around the country. He uses a Leica camera, 
with a 28mm wide-angle lens. This matches, in angle 
of view, the 334-inch wide angle lens on his 4x5 camera. 

He used a 714-inch lens for most of the Sedona 
photos, which is equivalent to a two-inch (50mm) lens 
on a normal 35mm camera. Shulman uses no tricks in 
processing. With Super XX film, developed in D23 or 
DK 50, exposure usually is 1/25 second at F/32 with a 
G filter (deep yellow). When a red filter is used, ex- 
posure is about 1/10 second. By using a small aperture, 
he obtains great depth of field. He always uses a 
tripod. 
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Lines Aft... 


Mayflower Mate 


Dear Sirs: 

Many thanks for your item about 
Boys Clubs of America’s connection 
with the transatlantic sailing of May- 
flower II, We appreciated your interest 
so much that it probably hurts us more 
than it will you to report that you were 
just a little premature in making crew 
assignments. .. . Fifteen-year-old James 
Sabino of the Queens Boys’ Club in As- 
toria, N. Y., whom you announced as the 
lucky youngster, was, at the time of pub- 
lication, one of several hundred out- 
standing boys nominated. . . . The whole 
thing probably was confusing because 
young James, representing all the 400,- 

000 members of Boys’ Clubs across the 
country, was photographed with Alan 
Villiers, master of the Mayflower, during 
the latter’s visit to New York. ... In any 
case ... this confusion has now been 
cleared up. Our national judging com- 
mittee selected Joseph M. Meany, Jr., 
17, of Waltham, Mass., as our 1957 win- 
ner. ... He’ll spend a week in Holland 
inspecting historic places . . . proceed to 
England . . . before setting out on his 
great adventure. 

Frank E. Corwin 
Boys’ Club of America 
New York, N. Y. 


Camera Column 


Dear Sirs: 

In your March issue, the Vagabond 
Camera article by Will Lane contains 
some erroneous information. The color 
temperature at which Type A and Type 
B films are balanced is interchanged. 
This may result from the recent substi- 
tution by Eastman Kodak Company of 
Type F film for Type A and the re-desig- 
nation of Type A film as a professional 
product. Despite the fact that it is desig- 
nated as “professional,” it remains bal- 
anced for a color temperature of 3400 
K as are all Type A films of whatever 
manufacture. Type B films, generally 
professional cut sheet films, are balanced 
for clear tungsten lamps of 3200 K color 
temperature. You might note too that the 
Type A films are balanced for the SM 
and SF flash bulbs. One notable omis- 
sion from his list is Kodacolor film which 
is now balanced so that pictures can be 
taken either with normal daylight or 
with clear flash bulbs at 3800 K. The 
difference in the color temperature of 
the light source is taken care of in the 
printer so that the user no longer has 
to concern himself with filter adjust- 
ments at the camera. Of course, any 
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deviations from the 6000 K color bal- 
ance of daylight film or the 3800 K bal- 
ance of clear flash would have to be 
compensated for by use of color cor- 
recting filters. 

James C. Eaton 


Walworth, N. Y. 
Of course. —Ed. 


Park Roads 


Dear Sirs: 

You have a very fine story on State 
Parks of Texas in your March issue. 
However, on page 42 is the following 
statement: “Two or three minor roads 
creep into the park [Big Bend] and only 
one highway of any consequence enters 
—from Marfa and Marathon—-so getting 
there is no cinch.” . . . Marfa, Texas, 
does not have a road to the park. The 
two paved approach roads to the Park 
are State Highway number 227, which in- 
tersects U.S. 90 at Marathon, and State 
road number 118, which intersects U.S. 
90 at Alpine. A paved road in the Park 
connects these State roads, forming a 
“loop” through Big Bend National Park 
from east and west. 

H. J. McBride 
Alpine, Tex. 


Cruise Stop 


Dear Sirs: 

We wish to advise that we have dis- 
continued our regular Havana-Honduras 
cruises and at present we are only opera- 
ting freighter-passenger vessels which 
are limited to carrying four to twelve 


_ passengers. Our schedules are uncertain 


and subject to delay or cancellation on 
short notice. 
Kenneth A. Haab 
Gen. Pass. Agent 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Co. 
New Orleans, La. 


Connecticut License 


Dear Sirs: 

In your March issue, your Travel 
Twister answer to question two is not ac- 
cording to Conn. Motor Vehicle Laws. 
Sec. 1306d of the amendments enacted 
by the 1955 session of the General As- 
sembly states: “a fee of ten dollars shall 
be charged in addition to the regular fee 
prescribed for the registration of a motor 
vehicle in accordance with this section in 
each case in which the number plate of 
such vehicle bears letters or the official 
call letters of an amateur radio station 
in place of numbers.” There is no men- 
tion in the statutes of these plates being 
limited to those with no accidents. A 
driver’s license is also required by state 
law. 

John H. Potter 
Bristol, Conn. 


“I’m sure going to hate to leave when 
they open this place for summer.” 


Twister Answers 
1. Ascot. (The Queen rides over in a 
coach from Windsor, driven by horses.) 
2. Holland-American Line ship. 3. The 
public square, Brooklyn, Connecticut. 
4. Austria. Mondsee is a lake near Salz- 
burg. The cooking is Viennese, the ad 
French. 5. The island of Jamaica. 6. Nor- 
way. Last year. Oslo is the modern name 
for Christiana. 7. In the California des- 
ert. 8. Thomas Dewey, Pawling, New 
York. 9. No. The return trip is about 
fifty dollars more than the trip over which 
is about three or four hundred dollars de- 


_ pending on the size of the boat. 10. (c) 


1l. Sixty miles an hour. One James P. 
Jones who was killed when he attempted 
it, by the other cars all coming at him 
from behind at eighty miles an hour. 12. 
Around 23rd Street, west. Now occupied 
largely by London Terrace. 13. Not 
likely. Darien, Connecticut, is in a fairly 
flat district on Long Island Sound. 14. 
ab, be, cd, de, ea. 15. Sardi’s is on West 
44th Street. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


GHANA GETS FIRST. TOURIST 
Newest nation, -Ghdna, 
formerly Gold Coast, re- 
ceived its first Ameri- 
can tourist, V.P. Richard 

Nixon, at independence 
“ceremonies. Accra, capi- 
tal, has new 104-room 
Hotel Ambassador, shops, 
50 miles of tree-lined 
streets. New member of 
British Commonwealth has 
higher per capita income 
‘than most African, Asian, 
some S. American coun- 
Lries. 


MT. RAINIER PARK SPAN OK'D 

New high-level $1,000,- 
000 bridge over Nisqually 
River in Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional Park, has been ap- 
proved for summer con- 
struction. Span replaces 
low-level concrete struc= 
ture destroyed by 1954 
glacial flood. 


GERMANS SERVICE NYC—VIENNA 
Lufthansa German Air- 
lines began daily 18-hour 

NY¥C-Vienna flights April 
27. Super "G" Constella- 
tions take transatlantic 
leg to Frankfurt, Convair 

equipment on to Vienna. 


EDINBURGH FETE FORTHCOMING 
Eleventh annual Edin- 
burgh International Festi- 
val, Aug. 18-Sept. 7, will 

have La Scala opera, top 
symphonies, ballet, plays, 
spectacular Military Tat- 
too, other interests. Bro- 
chure of full details is 
available from Festival 
Office, Synod Hall, Castle 
Terrace, Edinburgh l, 
Scotland. 
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KAYE ACCEPTS TRAVEL AWARD 


At left in photo above, 
Mayor John B. Hynes, act- 
ing on behalf of Travel, 
presents performer Danny 
Kaye, right, with Third 
Annual Mr. Travel Award at 
informal ceremony in Bos- 
ton's City Hall Mar. 28 as 
Travel's editor witnesses 
event. Based on industry- 
wide poll of travel field 
by Travel (see Apr. is- 
sue), Award honors Ameri- 
can citizen who has most 
added to respect, esteem 
one 10), 5 abeteye atieblnsyopekss 
culture "by his personal 
demeanor during his trav- 
els" plus having "helped 
further the cause of world 
peace and mutual under- 
standing among nations and 
individuals." Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman 
were previous Award win- 
ners. In addition to re- 
ceiving laminated scroll, 
Kaye was added to lifetime 
subscription list of 
Travel, also awarded hon- 
orary lifetime membership 
in National Travel Club. 


SPELLMAN PLANS SHRINE TOUR 
Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New 
York, will lead pilgrim- 
age-tour to Lourdes, 
Fatima, Rome, other holy 
Sites in 1958. Expected 
group of 700 persons will 
leave NYC aboard Greek 
Line Olympia Sept. 8, re-= 
turn O¢ Regal Se Cos tara 
tour begins at $795, all 
arrangements made by 
Catholic Travel Div. of 
American Express. 


ASIA TRAVEL SPENDING JUMPS 

U.S. Commerce Dept. re= 
ports American travel ex- 
penditures in Far East, 
Southeastern Asia and 
Oceania hit record 
$45,000,000 in 1956, 
topped '55 spending by 
35%. Nevertheless, only 6% 
of American overseas trav= 
el spending went into the 
Asian area. 


U.S. IN -POLISH “TRADE HALE: 

Modern dome-and-tower 
exhibit at Int'l Trade 
Fair, Poznan, Poland, June 
9-23 will be first U.S. 
entry in Iron Curtain 
Pairs. 


6-NATION BUS TOURS ROLL 

Six-nation tours of Eu- 
rope by lounge-equipped 
buses are Slated for sum-= 
mer by Linjebuss Int'l. 
Multi-lingual hostesses, 
Spacious seating, nightly 
hotel stops will highlight 
25-35-day tours which 
leave The Hague, cover 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, end in 
Paris. 
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BOOM CITY OKAYS VISITORS 

Atomic Energy Commission 
has removed visitor re- 
strictions from Los Ala- 
mos, N.M., opened town to 
normal travel. Technical 
areas remain closed, 
guarded. Atom city is 36 
miles from Santa Fe, near 
7 pueblos, other Indian 
Sites. 


ALL-TOURIST EIRE SAIL SET 
Swedish American Line's 
Stabilizer-equipped Stock- 

holm sails Aug. 20 from 
NYC for 13-day, all-tour- 
ist-class cruise to Dub- 
lin, Glasgow, Bergen, 
Gothenburg, Copenhagen. 
Fare: $245 to Copenhagen, 
$190 to Dublin, Glasgow. 


READY 80-DAY MONTANA RODEO 
Rawhide Rodeo Co., W. 
Yellowstone, Mont., plans 
consecutive nightly show 
June 15 through Labor Day. 

Rodeo will feature spe- 
cialty acts plus usual 
bronc, bull riding. New 
arena will seat 7,000. 


LISBON SPORT BOWLING ALONG 
Lisbon, Hollywood's fa- 
vorite city of intrigue, 
has new yanqui-type amuse- 
ment center on Avenida de 
Roma where homesick U.S. 
tourists may bowl, shoot 
pool, enjoy snack bar. 


NEWPORT JAZZ FETE BILLED 
Newport, R.I., annual 
Jazz Festival will be held 

during July 4 weekend, 
feature Louis Armstrong, 
Ella Fitzgerald, others. 
Festival schedule is for 
morning panel talks by 
players, critics, followed 
by afternoon concert at 
Newport's Freebody Park. 


ITALY TO LIMIT AUTO SPEED 

Italian Ministry of 
Transport says present 
complete absence of road 
Speed limits should be 
changed. Tentative propos- 
al is for 68 mile highway 
speed, 81 mph top for 
divided highways. 
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CENTRAL BOOKS HOTEL ROOMS 
Passengers NYC-bound on 


New York Central 20th Cen-= 


tury may register en route 
for Biltmore Hotel, make 
confirmed reservations 
with railroad's passenger 
agents when buying trip. 


ASIAN EXPERT HEADS TOUR 

Former director of U.S. 
Far Eastern Affairs of- 
fice, Dr. Joseph W. Bal- 
lantine, will head 40-day 
ining Hopblge cope) Oigakepor a WieUky 
3-Aug. 10, taking group 
from Seattle to Japan, 
Thailand, China, Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, return to 
Los Angeles. All-expense 
rate: $2,156 returning 
L.A., $2,354 returning 
NYC. Transmarine Tours, 
500 5th Ave., NYC, Spon- 
sors jaunt. 


GOTA CANAL TRIPS SLATED 
Two-day cruise of Gota 
Canal, connecting Stock- 
holm to Gothenburg, is 
scheduled by Linjebuss 
Lita GSO tn eAV.e se NYC 
One-way fare of $48.50 in- 
cludes meals, hotel, on 3- 
a-week tour which uses mo= 
tor launch, special bus, 
train to complete trip. 


FIJE ISLES 1S: CONTEST) PRIZE 
Tropic island, Ava-Ava, 
in Fijis, is prize of, lin- 
erick contest Sponsored by 

Samsonite luggage firm 
with MGM, Pacific Area 
Travel Assoc. Samsonite 
dealers, travel bureaus, 
theatres playing movie, 
Little Hut (with Ava-Ava 
Gardner), are entry-blank 
source. Sept. 20 is eclos-= 
ing date. 


SEA-AIR EUROPE TRIP BILLED 
Sabena, Italian Lines 
have jointly: created 16-. 

day- sea-air tour to Lis- 
bon, Gibraltar;, Falermo;, 
Naples, Rome, Paris for 
$695 from NYC. Trippers 
sail over, fly back on 
pDC=7C. Lines offer 65 
other tour combinations 
with varied rates, itiner- 
aries. 


P&O ORDERS NEW PACIFIC SHIP 

New 45,000-ton, 27-knot 
liner for Australia-U.S. 
service has been ordered 
by P&O Line. To be deliv-—- 
ered in 1960, liner will 
earry 600 first-class, 
1,650 ‘tourist. wathes 
Swimming pools, complete 
air conditioning. 


COLONIAL LANDMARK REBUILT 
Mount Locust Inn and 
Tavern, 176-year-old way- 
station on Natchez Trace, 
pioneer route to New Or- 
leans, has been restored 
by National Park Service 
to its 1820 state. Service 

hopes to have 450-mile 
parkway following old 
Trace route completed by 
1966. Mt. Locust is on 
just-finished section. of 
parkway near Natchez. 


LINE LURES 'FIRST RIDERS' 
Fare slash of 40% on 
first-class roundtrip be-= 
tween Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Rochester, Minn. sons 
part of Northwest Airlines 
attempt to lure first-time 
air travelers. Reduced 
rate is $6, applies to all 
travelers making roundtrip. 
within 24-hour period. 


pera err ees ale ENN re le ee es 
UNITED FRUIT ENDS CRUISE SERVICE AFTER 50 YEARS 
Fifty-year cruise service of United Fruit Co.; long- 
time mainstay of U.S.-Central America run, has been 
ended. Two 95-passenger ships, Jamaica, Ghirigqui, were 
last of line to have registry changed to freighter, 
with 12-passenger limit. Operating out of New Orleans, 
vessels stopped at Havana, Cuba, Puerto Barrios, Gua- 
temala. Company ended passenger runs out of NYC in 
1952. Operation began in 1900 to Supplement banana 
trade, eventually lost most travelers to airlines. 
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JAL TRIMS SF-NYC NON-STOP 

United Air Lines has 
shaved new non-stop SF-= 
VWYC tourist run by 3 hours 
‘rom previous flight time 
In westbound leg, 25 min-= 
ites eastbound. Current 
fate is $102, plus tax, 
"or oneway. Flights mark 
[st use of 86-passenger 
IC-7S for tourist class on 
"un. 


SRITISH CENTRALTZE FAIR 

British Industries Trade 
‘fair, May 6-17, at Bir- 
aingham, will display 
sritain's goods at one 
-ime, under one roof. Show 
1aS previously been split 
»etween Birmingham, Lon-= 
ion. 


30AC SPEEDS CHI-EUROPE RUN 

British Overseas Airways 
las cut 4% hours from its 
shicago=-Detroit to London= 
tlLasgow hops with switch 
0 DC=7Cs, elimination of 
fontreal stop. One mixed- 
slass flight now operates, 
wo tourist-class shortly 
.o be added. * 


SHANNON FREE PORT EXPANDS 
Expansion of Eire's 
luty-free shopping area, 
yassenger lounge at Shan- 
yon airport is slated for 
sompletion by end of 
1ionth. Newly expanded cen-= 
er will be serviced by 
idditionally scheduled 
‘lights of Pan American, 
‘LM, Air France, Sabena. 


TRENCH RAISE GAS RATION 
Car-driving tourists in 
'rance may claim increased 
‘as allotment by exchang- 
ng U.S. dollars at author- 
zed French banks. Ration 

f 6.6 gallons per day 
ust be reapplied for at 
O-day intervals. 


'ARONIA WILL GIRDLE GLOBE 
Cunard Line plans 33,000 
ile, 17-nation circumnav-= 
gation for Caronia in 
958. Minimum fare is 
3,200 for 108-day cruise 
eaving NYC Jan. 21. 
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PAA ADDS TICKET AUTOMATION 

Pan American plans com-= 
plete installation this 
month of coast-to-coast 
automatic reservation sys- 
tem. Test machine in Long 
Island City has answered 
up to 18,000 space queries 
per day. 


SAS GIRDS ORB IN 80 HOURS 
Twice-weekly Scandinavi- 
an Airlines globe-girdling 


. DC-7C flights now cut com- 


mercial circumnavigation 
time to 80 hours. Craft 
fly North Pole route on 
Copenhagen-Tokyo leg, com= 
plete circle trip through 
Asia, Europe with stops at 
Manila, Bangkok, Karachi, 
Athens, Rome, Geneva, 
Frankfurt. Flight spans 
18,300 miles. 


BRITAIN WILL FUEL VISITORS 
England promises petrol 
"to cover touring require= 
ments" for visitors with 
rented or own autos. Cars 

or cycles to be sold in 
Britain get 1,000-mile 
coupon first month, 500 
thereafter. Borrowed cars 
get 500-mile ration first 
month, 250 after. 


CIVIL WAR BATTLES RE-FOUGHT 
Crucial battles of War 


Between the States, fought’ 


by special-built miniature 
soldiers deployed in bat- 
tle array over 480-Ssquare- 
foot area, are now on view 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
U.S. Highway 11, 41, 64, 
72 at foot of Lookout Mt. 
Battles are accompanied by 
Sound savViisuatlmer hectic, 
narration. 


COPTER TIES PARIS-BRUSSELS 
Commercial helicopter 
service between Brussels, 
metropolitan Paris is lat- 

est addition to Sabena 
Belgian World Airlines 
schedule. Fleet of 8 Si- 
korsky S-58 whirlybirds 
now shuttle from Brussels’ 
Allee Verte field to new 
Balard heliport in heart 
OfeLarise 


SCHIPOL BECOMES FR PORT 


Amsterdam's Schipol Air- 
port became free port April 
15, joining Shannon Int'l, 
Eire, in this duty-free 
category, offering liquor, 
chocolate, tobacco as 
first wares to qualified— 
meaning intercontinental— 
travelers, with promise of 
more goods to follow. 


AROSA PLANS NYC-EUROPE RUN 


La _Marseillaise, 600-foot 
Compagnie des Messageries 
Maritimes liner on Far 
East run, has been pur-= 
chased by Arosa Lines at 
cost of $9,000,000 for 
transatlantic service un= 
der name Arosa Sky. : 


TV TO AID TRAIN TRAVELERS 


Pe ee : : SESS ej 
Pennsylvania Railroad has 
installed world's largest 
closed-circuit TV—105 
cameras, 100 receivers— 
other electronic aids in 
new ticket, Service bureau 
of NYC's Penn Station. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JUNE 


1. Dancing ProcesSion.seceeceees-Hchternach, Luxembourg 
1=20. Intl} Trade Pairs. sess d.cweetes +See. s DAaLCe LOE. Spain 
1-23. Festival Weeks ive eens es tee eeeViGuney BUotmee 
2. Night Fetes. so Uc weeks cece cecs eee VOrOOs Leone alte 
2. Game Of: the Bridge. os sess esc 0 one see seems eres ues v 
2-145 Music FeStival.viscsceccceocesess SLOCKNOIM,: sweden 
3-Sept. 1. Lafayette Exhibition..........Paris, France 
4-23. Baltic Exhibition...+.c.s..esHelsingfors, Denmark 
8. Clothesline Art Show... cs. cccwee ee sKalamazoo,: Mien. 
8=9.. “Shrinp P6St i Valo. wes vives Ue cw soe ee ew DELOKa counter 
8-16. "Camera 57" Bxhibi eis. ces doce see GOLeEDOrs, swecern 
8-17. Steam-Tractor Festival.....e...e...eMarshall, Mich. 
8-19. Sibelius Music Festival.......e-Helsinki, Finland 
9. Sports—Car ‘Hill- Climbs ss ss ta vv.ws oes 4 eLENVI LL OS ie Ue 
9. Joust. Of: the “Saracens does. ove wee owoAPeuZo. 1 tay, 
9. Pilgrimage of the Dew.....eseeeeeeseeeAlmonte, Spain 
10. Conquistadore Procession........Santa Fe, New Mex. 
10-14. Sports-Fishing College Course..Nag's Head, N.C. 
11-16. Midnight Sun Motor Rally......Ostersund, Sweden 
ll-Aug. 13. Opera Festival..........Glyndebourne, Eng. 
12-13. St. Anthony Festivals..........bisbon, Portugal 
13. Wine Fair. scccccccececeeee - Wormeldange, Luxembourg 
13-15. Lilac Festival.......«+..-Mackinac Island, Mich. 
14-16. Antique Car Meeting.....e.e.eseeeee-eFrOttstown, Pa. 
14-24. San Juan Bautista FeaSt....e.e.ese...e-ruerto Rico 
15. Kids': Fishing Derby....ecceccscce RoSwWell, New Mex. 
15-23. Viking Festival.....+«.e.eefrederikssund, Denmark 
15-July 15. Music & Drama Festival....Amsterdam, Neth. 
LO. HOLKTOre. MES tavValw% vie < 06.6 sivisis 6.00 ee ees NONCY.> Lrance 
16. Birthday Celebration......eeceeeeeeHarrodsburg, Ky. 
16-25. 800th Anniv. Celebration.......Fribourg, Switz. 
Ee Lo LO PLCAL cRnCSAGUA eee ce eave eels cic auelenieteteiScde Muay: 
18-21. Highland Agric. Show.........e..eDundee, Scotland 
20. Basque Folklore Procession........ltxassou, France 
20.: Corpus. Christi-Pilgrimage....:..2....eMoncao, Port. 
20..--Corpus Christi: Processions....<..ssCities of Spain 
20-July 10. Classical Greek Plays....Epidaurus, Greece 
21-25. State Laurel Festival...........-Wellsboro, Pa. 
21-July 2. Film Festival...........e...-Berlin, Germany 
22. Shakespeare Festival Starts.......Stratford, Conn. 
22-25. Midnight Sun Festivals..........Finnish Lapland 
Zo. -otate Singing Convention<<..cccsc cece ee DENSON, Ne Ge 
235-24. Indian Capital Rodeo..........-Gallup, New Mex. 
25-24. Fires oF St. John Celeb sc ce ccclesccocv Ali Krance 
24. Fiestas........e.ee+.--lehuantepec, Oaxaca, Mexico 
24-25. Auto Endurance Race........ee..e.e-eLe Mans, France 
24-July 8. Intl. Samples Fair...........Trieste, Italy 
20. Helldrivers' Cavalcade.........Hfredericton, Canada 
26. 50th Anniv. Homecoming.......eeeeesePrawnuska, Okla. 
27-30. Agricultural Fair.............Bellahoj, Denmark 
ai=o0. Choral Festivals... sssccccceveee GOtebores, Sweden 
27-Judy 20. Bicycle Tour de France.........-All France 
28=50." Pancake: Festival. ..esceesesceceese Glenn, Mich. 
28-50 HorSe Show. -cecvcsvcevccccccsveveseeeHanover, Pa. 
2o-July 4. Lafayette Week... ...0.cesecceeeeharis, France 
29. PaSSion Play... ...scececcsceseccccceeesSeuze, Italy 
eo. linen & Pottery Fairs. «sesccveccecs Vila Real “Port. 
29. Night Lake Festival..........-Lucerne, Switzerland 
29-July 7 Intl. Organ Week..........Nuremberg, Germany 
29-Aug. 31. "Wilderness Road" Play..........Berea, Ky. 
OU. Blessing of the’ Sea. i. Js... es ee pOSteNnd, Belgium 
50=-Sept 4. "Lost Colony" Pageant.....Ft. Raleigh, N.C. 
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WALL STREET OPENS EXHIBIT 

New Exhibit Hall, gal- 
lery at NYC Stock Ex= 
change, 20 Broad St., cost 
$1,000,000, offers view 
and talk on trading, dis- 
plays of projects by major 
firms. Admission is free 
to individuals, groups on 
all business days, 10 a.m. 
to 3:50 p.m. 


HOOVER DAM ROUTE IMPROVED 
New paving, bridges on 
Arizona's State Highway 93 
make road practical for — 
trips from Phoenix to Las 

Vegas, Hoover Dam, cuts 
100 miles off usual route 
to latter. Scenic 123-mile 
highway is fully paved but 
as yet has only 1 gas 
Stop. 


RAND ROAD ATLAS AVAILABLE 

New edition of Rand- 
McNally's Road Atlas of 
U.S., Canada, Mexico has 
been published. Guide has 
latest turnpike info, 118 
two-color maps including 
all states, 147 cities, 15 
National Parks, sells for 
$1.75 in regular edition, 
$3.50 in deluxe. 


BAY STATE EYES NYC OFFICE 

Massachusetts hopes for 
early opening of ground-= 
floor tour, industrial in-= 
formation office at 630 
5th Ave., in NYC's Rocke= 
feller Centre. 


BOAC ADDS SF=-LONDON ROUTE 
Twice-weekly DC=-7C San 
Francisco-London hops are 

new addition to British 
Overseas Airways schedule. 
Excursion fare is $623; 
tourist, $720; deluxe, 
$1,102.50. Outward-bound 
time is 19% hours, return- 
ing in 24 hours even. Both 
flights layover in NYC l 
hour. 


FRONTIER TOWN BANS NEW ADS 
Town fathers of Scotts- 
dale, Ariz., anxious to 
keep community's frontier 
aspect, have banned neons, 
animated signs, advertis- 
ing not in Old West motif. 
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